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D. Appleton & Company’s 


MIDWINTER PUBLICATIONS. 
Ready January 18. 


Mrs. Clyde: 


THE STORY OF A SOCIAL CAREER. 


By JuLIEN Gorpon, author of *‘A Puritan Pagan.’’ One vol., 12mo, 363 pp., cloth, $1.50 





The Social Career ts real history; it is a faithful portrayal of life in Boston, New York and Rome. Dinner-table discussion will 
assuredly turn on the question: Who was Mrs. Clyde ? 








History of Chinese Literature. 


By Herpert A, Gites, M.A., LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
One vol., r2mo, 557 pp., index, cloth, $1.50. 


‘Few recent histories of literature are more pregnant with new and interesting material than this. There is nothing like it 
in any library, and one may say with assurance that there is nota dull page in it.”"—Advance notice in Boston ‘Transcript. 


The tenth velume in the Literatures of the World Series. 








New Velazquez Dictionary. 
PART I: SPANISH-ENGLISH. 


Revised and enlarged by Evwarp Gray, A.B., M.D., F.R.M.S., and Juan L. Iripas, A.B., LL.D. 
One vol , 8vo, 701 pp, cloth, $3.50. 


‘* It should take its deserved place as THE Spanish Dictionary !”—Tue Ovtroox. 


A Text-Book of Geology 


By ALBERT PERRY BricHaM, A.M,, F.G.S.A., Professor of Geo'ogy in Colgate University. One vol., 
12mo, 484 pp.. 295 photogravure and other illustrations, index, cloth, $1 40. 
A new volume in Appletons’ XXth Century Text Books. 


A remarkably clear an1 attractive style, a logical sequence of arrangement, and a marvellous application of photography to 
illustration bring this text-book into the plane of literature. 














A Hero in Homespun. 


A TALE OF THE LOYAL SOUTH. 
Vol, 295 in Appleton’s Town and Country Literary. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
By Wituiam E, Barron, author of ‘‘ Pine Knot,” etc. 


‘* Vigorous, spirited, truthful, absorbing.” —New Yor Critic. 
‘A thoroughly interesting, red blooded, virile story. . . . A historical document of the very greatest value.”—Twue 





Bookman. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
prepared for Siege. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year will cipal September 


Students are 











27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Princ 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, A {pal 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTH ¥'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. CaRTeER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean 
SAMUEL GC, BENNETT. 








New York, Utic 
HE BA ZLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s Schoo 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fall es aration 

for entrance into all the leading colle; very ad- 
to colfog of thorough work for girls not ntendin to go 
to college. Careful training to secure speaking know!l- 
edge 0 of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons  P those who do not, a special 
9 ture of the school. sasge belies, lighted on all 

—. 8 nyiignted stud New and fu ly equipped 
ptadan um. etball fleld and tennis court on 
school grounds. ang country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school. 
Heads LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 

Epira KockweE.u HALL. 

For year book and particulars, odivens Sec’ y of school. 


Onto, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
LSS LUPTON’S SCHOOL PRE- 
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cinnatiand Chicago Universities. ew boarding pupils 
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Location unequalled. Instruction discipline, home 
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TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
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8t., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A_ residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of reajeence, and other 
ating address T, T,tE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

College, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 





























Teachers, etc. 


Wanted 
FOR WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A college-bred man, who is a student of histo 
particu ay American Histo and is thoi y 
competent to lecture upon at te gy hg ult 
audiences. The position to be filled D agree- 

with opportunities for a Salary 
about that of a college teacher, Address P. O. 
Box 2100, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa., stating 
qualifications, experience, and age. 


hee YTECHNIC GRADUATE 

) of 7 years’ experience in Format school 
work PL PRM on (Normal school in an Eastern 
State preferred) to teach by laboratory methods chem- 
pt f mineralogy, geology, and manual traiffing (in- 
cluding mechanical drawing). Also understands library 
work, Satisfactory references. Address “BACHELOR 
or Screnck,” P, O, Box 245, Worcester, Maas, 


‘LTARVARD COLLEGE,—Preparation 


by experienced tutor. M. LaN. Kine,A.B. (Har- 
va ), 1158 ass, Ave., » Cambridge, Mass. Telephone, 
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vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bosto 
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48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 
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For Winter Cruises West Indies 


Go To 
Including Bermuda, Poto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 9, 1901, 


and other steamers, 

Duration of Cruise about 82 Gore. 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC haan COMPANY, L’T’D, 

9 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS ocom & SON, 261 Broadway,N Y. 
A. AHERN, Secretary, uebec, Canada. 


GOING. ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
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F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 
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1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate, 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences, Best ref- 
erences, I[llWstrated pamphicts 9 on NDE Peon 
E, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 


LIMITED NUMBER MAY OB- 
TAIN board in gion home; large shady 
grounds; terms $10 to ft 
Miss GC. C. Waker, Summerville, South Carolina. 
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all grades wit competent teachers. Assists nd in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Pro 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprie' or 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses, 
Hvuyssoon & ROCKWELL, Megrs., 3 3B. 14th 8t., N.Y. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Home Life Insurance Company 


CEORCE E. IDE, President. 


York Insurance Department)......... 


LIABILITIES. 


$10, 132,712.00 


Accumulations (Deferred Divi- 


736, 337,00 
124, 734.47 


NO. 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1ST, 1901. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds amd MOrt@ages: oo. ccctecesccvcccccccesers $3,708,785.00 | Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of New 
Bonds and Stocks (market value)...........00.505-. 5,141,104.96 | - de 
MP Cicaciswnsessdusyicsvcsersnccosaneis 1,740,748.54 | Present Value of all Dividend-Endow 
NE in ssc cavanensbectevsansscegsaves 33,500.00 a 

EAM Wr POIOUNOIIGUE, «oc ccccccscsecvesveccseece 1,080,455.81 | Other Liabilities........ occ. cececccccccee 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies................ 348,500.82 | Fund voluntarily set aside to meet pos 


67,230.06 





sible fluctuations in price of securi 


Premiums in transit and Deferred Premiums, less CEB, CEC... err eeerecscercveereccces 65,875.00 
cost of collection............0.sse0s+ ies aes 221,921.58 | Net Surplus............... 1,.282,.588.30 
Total Admitted Assets............... $12,342,246.77 I Bitieidnimiatanniosnxcu $12,342,246.77 
INCOME IN 1900. | DISBURSEMENTS IN 1900, 
WMG cc i Redweddwda wade wordiacgecensswie $2,085,814.92 | Total Payments..........--ceeeee ss eeee: $1, 720,254.27 
Interest, Rents and other Receipts................ 552,489.00 | ¢ Including Death Claims, Matured, 
| Endowwents and Annuities............ $682,027.17 
Lividends to Policy -holders.......... ~. 177,700.82 
| { Surrender Values................ 136,410.83 
| Balance,—Excess Income over Disbursements, . 868,040.65 
PME SONI, Des ca ciusecsrcekesedtontens $2,588, 303,92 | Total Disbursements and Balance.......... $2, 588, 303.92 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, 29,203, being an increase of................ceeeees Oe tes huss weddeactave 2,941 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE, $54,069,852.00, being an increase Of... ......... cece eens cnc c eee ee eens $4,811,155.00 
RECEIVED FROM Poticy-HoLpeERs since organization, 1860........ ac. a oeera rt atian wa elem eats odie andthe 34,922,843. 87 
RETURNED TO PoLicy-HoLpEks and now held for their benefit............. onudames a one aaa wie did as 35,331,978.383 
RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1900. 
PER CENT. : PER CENT 
Re i TIE TO iain le ccdcceevetccdesctat 9.11 Increase in Insurancein Force......... 9,77 
66 ‘“ New Premium Income...........cccocsceces 9.12 = *“* Deferred Dividend Fund.. a - 17.49 
66 ‘© Renewal Premium Income................... 7.61 | ss ‘* Insurance in Force to Insurance Issued 44.00 
“if OP IE ED vad uweneneadscnsecewess 0ne 875 | : i itasstwainwrecne 6.59 
“ 66 TORRE PIPING LAMENT cekeni cc ccccasoeeccdee 8.27 | 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s Novels. 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large tyne, 
easy toread. Size ri 9 by Or inches and not ‘thicker 
than amonthly pe. ound in cloth, $1.00 each. 
Prospectus mailed free on poguest or books sent pre- 








paid on recelpt of price. T NELSON & SONS, 
7 East 18th St., New York. 








MEMORY TRAINING. 


A Complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Mem- 
ory. B m. L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.). 
lvol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PARLOUS TIMES. 
D. D. Weis, Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. A great success. 
J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York. 











**The most American story I ever read.” 
A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Darlingtons, 


An American Novel, 
By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 








Published (Cloth, 12mo, $1.50) by 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 
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The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvanp, author of * Comedies and 
Errors,” * Grey Roses," etc 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“This charming love story.” 

“So captivating, so good, that 

we want it to be perfect It is & book to en- 

| f Joy and to praise.” 

Boston Herald" One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 


Crown, 8vo. 


The North American 
New York Tribune 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW B00Ks 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


WHAT HE WAS, THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
WHAT HE IS, 


AND WHAT HE 4 CRITICAL AND PRACTICAL DISCUSSION 


MAY BECOME By the Hon. WILLIAM HANNIBAL ‘THOMAS Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 
Notable for Its Completeness. No such | Valuable asa Sociological Study; it isclear- | The author is qualified as few men are 
detailed information as to the mental and physical | ly and logically arranged, arecord of thorough in- to write on such a subject by thorough training 
characteristics, qualifications, and capacities, past, vestigation and exhaustive knowledge of the and long and active association with both white 
present, and future, of the American Negro has subject, written and prepared throughout in a and colored citizens. He was a legislator in 
ever been given, scholarly way. South Carolina during Reconstruction. 


He practically and forcibly indicates how the mental, moral, social, industrial, and political elevation of the Freedman may be rationally achieved. 





¥UST READY. 


ETHICS, Descriptive and Explanatory THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION 


By SIDNEY E. MEZES, Ph.D., University of Texas. AN OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY FROM 1760 TO 1865. 
Crown 8vo. Ready this week | By EUWIN ERLE SPARKS, Ph.D., University of Chicago. Illustrated 

A text-book for colleges and universities, which aims to give as objective a from Contemporary Prints, Cartoons, Documents, etc., and from Photo- 
treatment of morality as text-books on the natural sciences do of their subjects. graphs of Places, etc., of Historical Interest. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 


Philosophy and history treated by modern methods so that the subject in each case is given as objective a form, is made as clear and definite as the objects of 
modern sciences are made through the laboratory system of stuiy. In the history, a free use is made of references to the original sources—with illustrations. 





AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 


A New By Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL HART of Harvard University. Ready 
Volume Vol. Ill. National Expansion, 1783-1845 next week 
From the formation and development of the Federal Constitution to the beginnings of the slavery contest. 
Vol. I. Era of Colonization | TO FOLLOW Vol. Il. Building of the Republic 
(14931689) $2.00 | Vol. IV. Welding the Nation 11845 —) (1689-1783) $2.00 


‘ We do not hesitate to commend the undertaking as likely to prove of indispensable usefulness.’’—- The Nation. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES 


A NEW EDITION OF THIS MOST POPULAR BOOK AND HOW THEY CAME TO BE WRITTEN 
issued for many a year—yet it is not a story-—simply the fragrance of all out- | By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’’ etc. Brimful of 
doors, mingled with glimpses into the most intimate home life of a German that quaint charm with which she always writes of her three babies. 
family of rank. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 Cloth, sq. 16mo, $1.50 ne?. 


ELIZABETH and hér GERMAN GARDEN and THE SOLITARY SUMMER 
The set in a neat box, both illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $§.003 each, sold separately, illustrated, $2.50. 


THE MOST RECENT NEW BOOKS. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY WHO’S WHO? 1901 


IN THE ENGLISH TONGVE AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON, | Edited by DOUGLAS SLADEN. In the 534 year of its Issue. With many 
with an Introduction by the former. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 tables and lists of various kinds and great value. Cloth, $1.75 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING THE LIFE AND DEATH OF ‘WHO GOES THERE? 
A Love Story of Old Madrid RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY jie Tue Srory or A Spy in THE Civit War. By 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of * Sara- Ay anit tre HEWLETT, po sé $ The 
ci ‘ Io ‘orest Lovers,’’ ‘loth, $1.50 | B. K, BENSON. Cloth, $1.50 
ow oe Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 ‘SA great feat.’’—-Faeperic Hananon. ‘HS 


All have a basis in history, yet they are as different in style and construction as the times they describe, and each is the very best of its kind—the recon- 
struction of brilliant court scenes, the marvellous portraiture of King Richard, and the beat story of the civil war written for years. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1901. 
The Week. 

The opening of the new century im- 
posed upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States the decision of the most 
important question which it has had 
to settle during the one hundred and 
twelve years of its existence—the ques- 
tion whether, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Government at Washing- 
ton may exercise arbitrary control over 
millions of people living on the other 
side of the globe. The debate upon 
this issue closed on Friday with the pow- 
erful argument of ex-Secretary Carlisle 
against the contention of the Adminis- 
tration—an argument which, in the 
opinion of that able Republican lawyer, 
Congressman Littlefield of Maine, “com- 
pletely riddled the Government’s case.” 
The Supreme Court is always deliberate 
in its methods, and a number of weeks 
must elapse before it can be expected to 
decide so grave a question. It is well 
for supporters of the policy of conquest 
to understand that the opposition to Im- 
perialism will be prosecuted with undi- 
minished vigor if the Supreme Court 
shall rule that the Government at Wash- 
ington may constitutionally exercise ar- 
bitrary power over the Porto Ricans and 
the Filipinos. Ex-President Harrison, 
and Senator Hoar, and Representative 
McCall, and the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, and the 
host of people—Republicans, as well as 
Democrats and Independents—for whom 
they speak, will still protest against the 
policy of conquest, and will still agitate 
for a return to the traditions of the re- 
public. It is another “irrepressible con- 
flict” which is now in progress. 











Cubans have double reason to take 
fresh courage from the decision of the 
Supreme Court ordering the immediate 
extradition of Neely, to be tried in Ha- 
vana for crimes which he is alleged to 
have committed there. In the first place, 
their own courts will now get a hand 
on the Americans whose rascality in the 
Cuban Post-office has been roundly as- 
serted and apparently proved by Ameri- 
can inspectors. The whole scandal will 
be aired, and if, as Rathbone has de- 
clared, some American politicians will 
get hurt in the process, so much the 
better. People in this country will see 
with peculiar satisfaction the imposition 
of the heaviest penalty known to the law 
upon any Americans caught stealing in 
Cuba. More than this, Cubans have 
cause to be thankful that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has taken 
occasion solemnly to remind the Presi- 
dent and the country of our duty to 
withdraw from Cuba. The decision re- 





counts the declaration of our purpose to 
the world not to exercise “sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control cver Cuba,” and 
says that we simply hold the island “in 
trust for the inhabitants of Cuba, to 
whom it rightfully belongs, and to 
whose exclusive control it will be sur- 
rendered.” The Administration has 
never said as much as this. But the 
Supreme Court knows the obligation of 
a sacred promise, even if other branches 
of the Government would like to forget 
it. Lest the President forget, the Su- 
preme Court reminds him that he is to 
get out of Cuba bag and baggage. 


Favored by both the living ex-Presi- 
dents, sustained in the Senate 
by learning and eloquence and force of 
character, battled for with legal acumen 
and wealth of judicial argument before 
the Supreme Court, Anti-Imperialism is 
daily finding new spokesmen in the 
American press, and has had what is, 
perhaps, its culminating public expres 
sion, so far, in the adoption by the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives (by a 
vote of 74 to 47) of the following reso- 
lution: 


openly 


‘“‘Whereas, The sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people go out to all nations and all 
peoples struggling for liberty; therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Forty-first General Assembly of 
Missouri extend sympathy to the people of 
the Philippine Archipelago, in their heroic 
struggle for freedom.’”’ 

The Tribune magnanimously says that 
it does not suppose the Government at 
Washington will “care” to take notice of 
this treason. We also presume so; like- 
wise that it will not dare to. Why go to 
Missouri to make treason odious when 
Washington itself is full of it—if this be 
treason? The Government would have 
to begin with Senator Hoar, who has re- 
peatedly ‘‘extended”’ his sympathy to the 


Filipinos, and publicly hoped that they | 


might win their independence. His trial 
for treason ought to precede, by a few 
days at least, his assured and unanimous 
reélection by the Republican Legislature 
of Massachusetts. But we do not think 
that the President, or even his erstwhile 
furibund Postmaster-General, is eager 
to get after traitors just now. If they 
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are wanted, all that is necessary is to say | 
Circumspice, for the woods are full of | 


them. 


The New York Times of Monday asks, 
“What Are We Doing in the Philip- 
pines?” 
first a champion of the Expansion pol- 
icy, and a defender of the Administra- 
tion in its efforts carry that 
policy. 


to out 


But it at last sees and admits 
that the nation will not much longer en- | 
dure a continuance of the present state 
A fortnight ago the Times 


of things. 


| Los Angeles 
| lies before 


The Times has been from the | 









declared that “the American people are 
plainly tired of this Philippine war.” 
Now it says not only that “the sit- 
uation is extremely unsatisfactory,” but 
that even “faithful friends and support- 
ers of the Government have not 
accorded that candid and respectful 
treatment to which they are entitled.” 
The opponents of Imperialism have long 
insisted that the Administration 
treating the people like children, who 
must never complain of anything that 
their wise teacher in the White House 
might do. Now this organ of Expansion 
indignantly protests that ‘they are not 
children, and no one has the right to tell 
them to be good and keep quiet until 
their teachers get talk with 
them.” It was only a question of time 
when even such newspapers as tried to 
defend the policy of the Administration 
in the Philippines would feel constrained . 
to talk in this strain. Only a man ig- 
norant of the American people could have 
supposed that this 


been 


was 


ready to 


nation would per- 
manently sustain the Government at 
Washington in maintaining a large 


army to enforce a Spanish policy on 
the other side of the globe, and in pur- 
suing Spanish methods of concealment 
and disingenuousness 


course, 


regarding its 


Senator Teller has again performed a 
very valuable public service in the Sen- 
ate, by fixing squarely upon the Prest- 
dent’s shoulders the responsibility for 
the saloons which fiourish in Manila. 
He stated without contradiction that the 
good Mr. McKinley close these 
places up as soon as a cablegram could 
reach Gen. MacArthur. Worse still, Mr. 
Lodge added the faithful wound of a 
friend by deprecating the establishment 
of the American barroom in the wake 
of the army. Ludlow had closed 
up all such places in Havana, and Mr. 
Lodge did not see why they should not 
be similarly abolished in Manila. Sena- 
tor Teller but told the truth when he 
said that the United States was cursing 


could 


Gen. 


the Filipinos with a curse“as vicious and 
vile as any the Spanish ever placed upon 
them,” and he quoted President Schur- 
man in support of his statement. He 
might also have shown his fellow-Sena- 
tors the full-page advertisement of the 
srewing Company, which 
the 
picture of three cars loaded with 36,000 
bottles of Los Angeles beer about to be 
started Manila, Teller 
might well have there 
was any between such evi- 
dence as this of our growing Philippine 
trade and the continuance of the saloon 
in Manila. On this point the Republi- 
| can party will be put to the test when 
| Mr. Lodge introduces his amendment to 


us, and which contains 


for Senator 


asked whether 


connection 
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prohibit the importation of distilled li- 
quors, in the hope of thus ending the 
“incalculable harm” already done in the 
Philippines by the American civilizers. 
Is it not time for our religious President 
to be heard in his own defence on this 
subject, and to inform the country why 
he does not use the power for sobriety 
and morality which even his subservient 
Senators admit lies in his hands? 





The decision of the Senate last week 
that there shall be no further sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on Government reser- 
vations will not meet with the approval 
of a majority of army officers, who un- 
doubtedly favor the retention of the can- 
teen. On the other hand, there is nothing 
in the action of either Senate or House 
which prevents the retention of the de- 
sirable social features of the “post ex- 
change” that have done so much to keep 
the soldier out of worse places, and to 
make him contented with his service. 
Defenders of the institution will be quick 
to say that a temperance canteen cannot 
be made to succeed, even with a co- 
operative store feature, but this remains 
to be proved. Much will depend upon 
the character of the support given to 
it by the War Department and by com- 
manding officers of posts. It would seem 
to be the duty of those instrumental in 
bringing about the abolition of liquor 
sales to devote some of their time now to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
institution, since its failure would be 
sure to injure their cause seriously. The 
decision of Congress, in the face of the 
warm advocacy of the canteen by a 
great number of influential newspapers 
throughout the country, simply applies 
to the army a principle upon which the 
great railroads arerun. Not one of these 
would think of supplying liquor to the 
men in its employ; indeed, they demand 
of them unvarying temperance. 


By the close vote of 24 to 22, the Sen- 
ate on Friday agreed to another amend- 
ment to the Army Bill which is solely 
in the interest of the Congressional 
spoilsmen. Under this clause a volun- 
teer officer without experience before 
1898 may be appointed to a captaincy 
in the line over the heads of first and 
second lieutenants of years of service, 
many of whom are graduates of West 
Point. It is true that this provision is 
to some extent nullified by the require- 
ment that volunteers so promoted shall 
first be examined. But even if only a 
few are fitted for the duties of a com- 
pany commander, the gross and flagrant 
injustice of their advancement, to the 
detriment of the regular officers, calls 
for earnest protest. For instance, in the 
cavalry, the senior first lieutenants have 
been in the army since 1882, while no 
volunteer served before April, 1898. To 
overslaugh these trained officers in 
this manner would ‘be to destroy all 





their ambition and zeal, or at least 
so much of it as has not already been 
killed by Corbinism and politics. It 
would, moreover, be a hard blow at the 
discipline and efficiency of the army, 
since men so advanced would be without 
the respect of their inferiors in rank. 





The functions of the Senate as a 
part of the treaty-making power, coupled 
with the lack of responsibility of in- 
dividual members, have finally pro- 
duced a deadlock in the Government 
which would be ludicrous if it were 
not dangerous and harassing. There are 
twenty treaties “hung up” in that body 
which have been negotiated by the De- 
partment of State in pursuance of the 
Dingley Tariff Act, and upon which it is 
impossible to get a vote. Most of them 
are important to the commercial com- 
munity, but, whether important or not, 
it is due to foreign governments, no less 
than to the Executive branch of our own, 
that action should be taken on them. 
The delay that has already taken place 
is almost an indignity toward the Execu- 
tive, which ought to arouse strong public 
resentment, and would do so if the Presi- 
dent would show a little resentment him- 
self. Section 4 of the Dingley Act author- 
ized the negotiation of commercial trea- 
ties for the promotion of foreign trade 
by the reduction of duties on specified 
articles of import, or by the transfer of 
such articles from the dutiable list to 
the free list, in return for similar con- 
cessions and reductions by foreign coun- 
tries; such treaties to remain in force 
not exceeding five years from the time 
of their ratification. This act was passed 
July 24, 1897. It was in the nature of a 
mandate upon the Executive, and the 
Secretary of State accordingly establish- 
ed a bureau to do the necessary work, 
and placed at the head of it Hon. John 
A. Kasson, a distinguished ex-member of 
Congress and a diplomatist of tact and 
experience. 


After prolonged labor, in which the 
Secretary himself took the active per- 
sonal interest due to the gravity of the 
business in hand, some twenty treaties 
were negotiated and sent to the Senate. 
These included conventions with France, 
Germany, Portugal, the Argentine Re- 
public, Bermuda, Barbados. British Gui- 
ana, Jamaica, and Trinidad. And what 
has been the result? Absolutely no- 
thing, or rather worse than nothing. The 
treaty with France has been held up be- 
cause some little interest in Massachu- 
setts engaged in the manufacture of imi- 
tation jewelry is opposed to one clause, 
and the knit-goods people of some other 
State or States, who have a protective 
duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem, besides 
an additional protection calculated on the 
weight of the goods imported, object to 
some little reduction of these exorbitant 
duties. So they request Senators Lodge 





and Platt (of New York) to reject the 
treaty, or at all events to amend it in 
the particular in which they are con- 
cerned. Senators Lodge and Platt “tip 
the wink” to the Committee on Finance, 
and the Committee put the treaty in a 
pigeonhole and wait to see what will 
happen. Somebody in some State ob- 
jects to some clause in each of the other 
treaties, and thus a combine is formed 
against all of them. The conspirators 
may think that they are hurting the feel- 
ings of the Secretary of State, or of the 
President, or both, although why they 
should wish to do so is a mystery. What 
they are really doing at this session is 
to advertise to the world that the United 
States is a country with which it is im- 
possible either to enter into treaty stip- 
ulations, or to preserve inviolate those 
already entered into. 





Senator William E. Chandler’s defeat 
brings to an end a career which has been 
variegated beyond the usual lot of even 
an American politician. His conspicu- 
ous talent was for intrigue and manage- 
ment behind the party screen; and when 
this failed him, his waspish faculty of 
irritating his enemies and annoying his 
friends, together with his unhappy in- 
stinct for getting on the wrong side of 
most public questions, proved his undo- 
ing. His fall is due in part, no doubt, 
to his persistent clinging to ‘“bimetal- 
lism’—we mean of the sacrosanct, su- 
perstitious kind—and his inability to 
see that it had become a political body 
of death. In the course of his vain con- 
test for reélection, he published some 
correspondence he had had with Pres- 
ident McKinley, by which he tried to 
prove that he was no more of a bi- 
metallist than that great authority on 
finance. This was easy work, of course; 
but what Mr. Chandler failed to see was 
that he must be as ready as Mr. McKin- 
ley to alter his opinions on demand, if 
he would be the successful opportunist 
in politics. His successor is said to be 
a man of ability and character. Certain- 
ly, it was high time that New Hampshire 
had a worthier representative in the 
Senate than she has sent there for the 
past dozen years. Blair, Chandler, Gal- 
linger—Judge Burnham has his foils 
provided in advance. 





The House of Representatives is to be 
increased by nearly thirty members. It 
is so hard for the politicians of any State 
to see offices abolished by a reduction 
in the number of Representatives, and 
so pleasant to think of having even more 
Congressional seats in the future than im 
the past, that a combination was readily 
formed to swell the number of members. 
By 1910 the question will assume a new 
shape. The present apportionment will 
use up all the room that is available In 
the chamber with a desk for every mem- 
ber, and a choice will then have to be 
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made between limiting the size of the 
body or getting rid of the desks and 
adopting the system of having seats only, 
in which case there might be hundreds 
more of Representatives than now. All 
idea of attempting to reduce the repre- 
sentation of some Southern States be- 
cause they have virtually disfranchised 
the negroes was abandoned before the 
final vote on the bill was taken. Mr. 
Crumpacker of Indiana, the _ special 
champion of this scheme, tried to have 
the bill recommitted with instructions 
for the Committee on the Census to in- 
vestigate this matter, and, if it should 
find that any State had denied the right 
of suffrage to any citizens, to report a 
measure reducing its representation in 
proportion; but it was rejected, in a body 
with a Republican majority of thirty- 
seven, by a vote of 94 yeas to 136 nays. 
Two motives conspired to bring about 
this result—one, the feeling of most Re- 
publican leaders, from President McKin- 
ley down, that it would be ‘“‘bad politics” 
to open this question, and the other the 
apparent impossibility of ever working it 
out on an intelligible and impartial basis. 


The Missouri River Commission has 
a personnel of 286, maintained in the 
interest of a quite insignificant river 
traffic. In the year 1899 the freight car- 
ried below Sioux City amounted to only 
263,114 tons; above that point, to 23,041. 
From this amount, in considering the 
work of the Commission, should be de- 
ducted 216,417 tons of sand and building 
materials carried an average distance of 
less than two miles. That is, this ex- 
pensive organization superintends the 
costly work of river improvement for an 
annual river freightage of 46,667 tons 
other than the local traffic already men- 
tioned. The total tonnage of the Mis- 
souri is approximately that of Raccoon 
Creek, New Jersey, or Bayou Teche in 
Louisiana, which important waterways 
have had respectively $3,000 and $81,000 
devoted by Congress to their improve- 
ment, while $10,902,560 has been sunk in 
the Missouri. It appeared as well from 
the report of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee that the greater part of the an- 
nual appropriations had been diverted 
from its proper purpose of improving 
the channel to the protection of private 
property on the banks of the river. This 
spendthrift amphibian policy should be 
stopped. When it is remembered that the 
Mississippi River Commission has only 
272 employees, against the 286 of the 
Missouri River Commission, it becomes 
clear that here is a case for vigorous re- 
trenchment. Congress should support 
the River and Harbor Committee’s rec- 
ommendation, and repeal! the act creating 
this superfluous commission. 


There has been a general feeling that 
drunkenness was on the decrease. The 
annual report of the State Commission of 





Prisons warrants no such optimistic con- 
clusion. During the year ending Octo- 
ber 1 last, the commitments to peniten- 
tiaries, jails, and workhouses for this 
cause reached the enormous total of 
32,859, about one-third of the total com- 
mitments for all causes. In this reckon- 
ing, no account is made of the cases pun- 


ished only by fine in the police courts. | 


Adding these, it is estimated that fully 
half the total number of convictions for 
the past year were for intoxication. It 
is not easy to find the cause of this 
alarming showing. There has certainly 
been no manifest inclination on the part 
of the police to treat this offence more 
strictly than before, while conditions of 
general prosperity such as the State has 


: 
enjoyed are supposed to be favorable to | 


temperate living. Whatever the cause, a 
practical suggestion of the Commission- 
ers of Prisons deserves the prompt at 
tention of the Legislature, that New 





York adopt the “Probation Law,” which | 


has worked successfully, first in Massa 
chusetts and then in Vermont and Min- 
nesota. By it a first offender is 
released, under parole, and put in the 
charge of a probationary officer for a 
definite period. If at the end of this 
period the report is favorable, the offend 
er is released; if unfavorable, the sus- 
pended sentence is imposed. The effect 
of this policy has been excellent. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau has weathered 
the first obstacle to his movement 
against the religious associations with 
surprising ease. It was certain that the 
Radicals would bring the Pope’s recent 
letter to Cardinal Richard before the 
Chamber of Deputies, and use it to 
harass the Administration. On Mon- 
day this attempt was made, but it failed 
signally. The Socialist Deputy who laid 
before the Chamber the Pope's letter 
protesting against the expropriation of 
the holdings of certain religious orders, 
tried to show that the letter constituted 
an unwarrantable interference in the 
internal affairs of France. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau replied that the Pope had the 
right of expressing himself in a matter 
concerning the religious orders under 
his control, but that France also had 
rights assured by the Concordat, that 
he did not regard the Pope’s letter as 
an interference or a threat, but that, 
when the law concerning the religious 
orders was passed upon, no interference 
on the part of the Pope would be toler- 
ated. The Chamber confirmed this pol- 
icy of conciliation towards the Vatican, 
but of independent action for France, by 
a vote of 429 to 95, a surprising majori- 
ty, which included the Catholic “Centre.” 
The incident speaks anew for the politi- 
cal astuteness of the Premier. To hold 
one’s self free to move against certain 
Catholic orders, without seeming to op- 
pose Catholicism per se—that is no mean 
achievement. 












41 
What the “Christian” invasion of 
China has meant to the inhabitants of 
that country who lived along the line of 
march, is strikingly brought out in a let 
ter from a distinguished American officer 
to the Countess Cesareseo, printed in the 
London Times. Arriving late, after giv 
ing up an important post at home, this 
soldier found the cities and villages 
between Tientsin and Pekin “all looted, 
silent,and empty as the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon”; “not a native in a region 
lately teeming with human life.” Laot 
ing, murder, and outrage-this was the 
story on every side, and the whole cam 
paign was to this witness discreditabl 
to the “superior race,’ and very demoral 
izing to all who took part. “It is amaz 
ing how quickly the instincts of tyranny, 
the worst characteristics of the slav: 
driver, are developed in the average man 
who finds his fellow-men under his un- 
checked control.” In this sentence this 
officer has put his finger upon the main 
reason why no man is good enough to 
rule another against his will, as Lineoln 
put it. When he is transferred to the 
Philippines, if he has not already been, 
he will recognize the same attitude on 
the part of the invaders towards the in 
vaded, and in it will doubtless find the 
real reason why our “higher civiliza- 
tion” offers no attractions to the Fili- 
pinos. After such treatment of the Chi 
nese by the disciples of the Prince of 
Peace, as is reported from all sides, ws 
do not see how any missionary could 
have the heart to attempt to make fur- 
ther conversions to Christianity. 


That the attempt to raise a colonial 
police force for service in South Africa 
has failed signally, only shows that Eng- 
land must settle her most ungrateful 
task alone. As the plan for a colonial 
police was broadened, the actual enlist- 
ments singularly decreased. From an 
attempt to raise the whole force of 12,- 
000 on the ground, the fleld of enlist- 
ment was widened to the empire, with 
such ill success that the plan has been 
given over, and the place of this mount- 
ed police force must be taken by regu 
lar soldiers recruited chiefly in Great 
Britain. The failure of this plan of 
“policing” an enemy in arms and strong 
enough to take the offensive was to have 
been expected, but it is significant as 
well of the withdrawal of colonial sup- 
port. The glamour of the march to Pre- 
toria has gone, and the brutal realities 
of a prolonged guerrilla warfare, em- 
phasized just now by the report of a sav 
age outrage by De Wet, are not of 4 sort 
to invite enlistment on romantic grounds. 
It is probable that, as doubt of the right- 
eousness of this war appears increasingly 
in England, the colonies, too, are giving 
the mother country only a reluctant 
moral support. We trust to see the pol- 
icy of conciliation tried quickly by Eng- 
land, and that not merely as an easy way 
of getting out of a bad box, 
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THE FILIPINO PETITION. 


The Evening Post printed in full on 
Monday the remarkable document, sign- 
ed by two thousand native residents of 
Manila—lawyers, bankers, professional 
men—which was read in the United 
States Senate on Thursday. Senator 
Teller and Senator Hoar had inspected 
the original manuscript, and vouched 
for the genuineness of the signatures. 
As for the terms of the petition itself, 
their force, their pathos, their burning 
patriotism can be appreciated only by 
one who reads the whole from beginning 
to end. The Senate has thus far re- 
fused to print this extraordinary ap- 
peal: all the more reason for the press 
to spread before the people a document 
which is, in many respects, the most 
significant of all the publications bear- 
ing on our Philippine misery and shame. 
The translation from the Spanish is 
obviously unhappy in places, and a trop- 
ical exuberance of language will here 
and there strike a phlegmatic Northern- 
er as extravagant; but the main thing is 
the national sentiment which the pe- 
tition sets forth with great and moving 
power. Every American should consider 
it his first duty at least to read it. 

These leading representatives of the 
Filipino race, not in arms against the 
United States, be it remembered, come 
to the Congress of the United States and 
respectfully show that Americans have 
been deceived respecting conditions in 
the Philippines, past and present. A 
whole series of official fictions is, in fact, 
swept away by the assertions of these 
men who know. It would be unkind, 
perhaps, to go back to poor Gen. Otis, 
who had peace and plenty officially estab- 
lished in the archipelago so many 
months ago; but both Philippine Com- 
missions, and the President who took 
their word for it, are left in a very awk- 
ward position by the authentic testimony 
of those in possession of the facts. All 
the old flattering unctions about the 
mass of the people, as distinguished 
from ladrones—especially all the “men 
of intelligence and _ property’’—being 
anxious to submit to the authority of 
the United States, except where “co- 
erced by armed bands of Tagalogs’’; 
Judge Taft’s assertion last August that 
the “majority of the people’ were 
“friendly,” “longed for peace,” and were 
“willing to accept government under the 
United States,” must now be set down 
under the head of things which we 
should like to believe, and would believe 
if the evidence were not the other way. 
These Filipino petitioners assert and 
prove that national independence has 
been their aim since 1894; that Agui- 
naldo is “the idol of the people, 
because he understands the aspirations 
of the country.” They affirm that, from 
the very first days of the revolution, “the 
peaceful people have liberally 
supported in private the national sol- 





diers,” and will do so “as long as the 
war lasts.” “All the islands of the 
archipelago,” they declare, “are support- 
ing the arms of the revolution,” as also 
that the promulgation of the Philippine 
republic “has been celebrated with the 
greatest enthusiasm in all the forests, 
mountains, barrios, towns, and cities of 
the archipelago.” 

The petitioners take up temperately 
the various proposed makeshifts short 
of independence, and show how impossi- 
ble each is, because it neither fits the 
facts nor satisfies the indestructible 
aspirations of the Filipino race. An- 
nexation as an American State is in- 
admissible, on account of distance, di- 
versity of race, and, above all, unwilling- 
ness of the people to be annexed. Au- 
tonomy under American rule, such as 
Canada enjoys under British rule, would 
not meet the case. “If the natives, who 
know the wants, customs, and aspira- 
tions of the people, are not fit to govern 
them, would the Americans, who have 
had but little to do with the Filipinos, 
be more capable of governing them?” 
This question has its sufficient com- 
mentary in the daily dispatches from 
Manila telling of Judge Taft’s vain ef- 
forts to persuade the natives that he 
knows better than they do what kind of 
schools they desire. 

Throughout the entire petition there 
breathes an uncon’ dle will. The ap- 
peal is drawn witn . lignity and abili- 
ty which Senator Huar has well said 
characterize all the documents published 
in the name of the Philippine republic. 
There is no denunciation of the United 
States. No word of blame or hate is ut- 
tered against our army. But in all there 
is evident the proud, tenacious spirit that 
will never submit or surrender, and that, 
even if shackled by superior force, would 
simply bide its time and wait for a new 
opportunity to strike for freedom, dearer 
to it than life. The whole shows in the 
most conclusive way the insensate folly 
of our Government in persisting in a 
course which everybody can now see to 
have been a huge mistake from its in- 
ception. A fire was lighted in the Phil- 
ippines, and cur remedy was to stop up 
the chimney! We and the Filipinos are 
alike choking in the resultant smoke. 
How long will the Administration—how 
long will Congress—wait before seeing 
that the only recourse is to clear out 
the chimney? 


GOVERNMENTAL REWARDS 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Mr. Walter Wellman, whose sources of 
information are excellent, affirms, in a 
Washington dispatch to the Chicago 
Times-Herald, that Western Republican 
Senators are much stirred up over what 
appears to be an official persecution of 
ex-President Harrison. His son, Col. 
Russell Harrison, was summarily dis- 
charged from the army, and has been 


AND 





unable to find out why. The War De- 
partment, indeed, intimated that there 
was no further need of such services as 
he had been rendering in the depart- 
ment of the Inspector-General in Porto 
Rico. However, his post was soon taken 
by another, a first lieutenant being 
jumped over the heads of his seniors, 
made a major, and sent to fill the va- 
ecancy. The fact that this first lieu- 
tenant is named McKenna, and that 
he is to go to Porto Rico in company 
with that other recent appointee who 
is also a son of a justice of the Supreme 
Court, has aroused in Washington a 
great deal of what is elegantly called 
“comment.” 

Another vicarious punishment of Gen. 
Harrison is seen by abnormally suspi- 
cious persons in the recent order de- 
tailing Paymaster Halford to service in 
the Philippines. This officer will be re- 
membered as Mr. Harrison’s private sec- 
retary in the White House, and the 
prompt seizing of the opportunity to 
jump him, not to promotion, but to the 
Philippines, is maliciously remarked up- 
on in the Senate lobbies. Other strange 
instances of dispensing Government re- 
wards and punishments have appeared 
from time to time in the public press. 
The case of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, ad- 
vanced over the heads of sixty-six col- 
onels, to be made brigadier-general, has 
attracted some notice. It was dis- 
covered that he had served in the Philip- 
pine campaign, but also that he had 
taken part in the much more arduous 
Illinois campaign; and the inference was 
drawn that his new rank had come to 
him as a reward for conspicuous bravery 
on the stump. 

In making these appointments and 
removals we conceive that the Presi- 
dent is but trying to give his Adminis- 
tration a truly moral flavor. The old 
divines used to speak of “The Moral 
Ruler of the Universe,’ who saw to it 
that punishment followed vice and re- 
ward crowned virtue. Mr. McKinley 
probably feels that he is the moral ruler 
of the United States, and that all the 
favors he has to distribute should illus- 
trate the great laws of morality. What 
can be more important, for example, 
than right opinions? And what better 
way is there of fostering correct notions 
of the Constitution than by showing that 
those who hold perverse Constitution- 
al views invariably suffer in con- 
sequence? It is in this light that the 
mortifications of ex-President Harrison 
are to be considered. His conception of 
the Constitution is “all wrong,” and how 
demoralizing it would be if ingenuous 
youth were to see his son holding office. 
As it is, the most simple-minded can 
see that a man who differs with the true 
patriotic idea of our power and duty 
in the Philippines, is certain to come 
to a bad end. All this talk of the Pres- 
ident’s persecuting those who oppose him 
seems to us to fail miserably to rise to 
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the lofty plane which Mr. McKinley oc- 
cupies in this matter. 
official rewards and punishments 
the majestic gesture of a Bossuet, say- 
ing, “Be instructed now, ve nations!” 
But while we thus appreciate thé 
President’s attitude, cannot wholly 
praise it. To try to be an earthly prov- 
idence in the use of patronage seems to 
us to be a mistake in this Christian dis- 
pensation. To the heathen mind, even 
to the Old Testament, the wicked flour- 
ishing like a green bay tree was a hor- 
rible sight, and the good man unre- 
warded raised awful doubts concerning 
the moral government of the world. An 


He bestows his 
with 


we 


evil disease must immediately develop | 


in the bones of the ungodly, while th: 
faithful servant of the Almighty must 
have prosperous flocks and herds, and 
be promoted and petted, or else the Job 
queries would be raised. But the New 
Testament changed all that. Its bless- 
ing, as Bacon said, adversity, as 
against the prosperity of the Old Testa- 
ment. Christianity teaches that we are 
to wait till the next world for a final 
righting of the wrongs of this one. It 
is at the Judgment Day that men’s 
wrong judicial notions are to be punish- 
ed; and then, too, the due rewards of 
valor on the stump will be assigned. We 
cannot but think, therefore, that the 
President is ill-advised in attempting to 
set up a perfect system of moral rewards 
and punishments, by the use of offices, 
in this imperfect world. 

It is only, in fact,in a Bowery theatre 
that we ever see virtue so thoroughly tri- 
umphant as Mr. McKinley would like to 
make it appear in his Administration. On 
the stage which the populace frequents 
the purest morality of this sort is dis- 
played. The villain is punished not only 
horribly, but instantly; and the oppressed 
heroine comes immediately into posses- 
sion of diamond rings and rich food in 
full view of the audience. But that is 
scarcely real life. Only by primitive in- 
stincts can it be thought a satisfactory 
picture of the thing that is. Hence the 
skepticism in Washington when the Pres- 
ident essays such melodrama on the na- 
tional stage. Senators know that, in 
fact, virtue is not always rewarded, and 
sin punished, so promptly and impartial- 
ly as the President’s friends would like 
to make out. Other motives will be imag- 
ined; and, to give as little cause of rail- 
ing as possible, it would seem that Mr. 
McKinley ought not, just at present, to 
make any more such appointments as 
those recent ones of his which have led 
to so much thrusting of 
cheeks. 


is 


tongues in 


THE PASSING OF BRYAN. 


The action of the Illinois Democratic 
State Committee in electing a prominent 
told Democrat as its Chairman, by a 
large majority, is a sign of the times 
which no shrewd politician can misun- 





derstand. Illinois is bound, during the 
next decade, to be still more clearly the 


— 


fighting-ground in national contests than | 
it has become during the past ten years. | 


It was the swinging over of that State 
to Democracy in 1892 which indicated 
the strength of the ground-swell in favor 
of Cleveland, as it was its large majority 


against Bryanism in 1896 and again in | 
of | 


that this brand 
would not 

The choice of a 
of his 


1900 which showed 
so-called 
cepted by the nation. 
Gold Democrat manager 
party in this pivotal State was rendered 
the more significant by the fact that it 
immediately followed the most earnest 
Bryan 


Democracy be ac- 


as the 


protests against such action by 
In a speech at Omaha on Mon 

in another at 
Bryan insisted 


himself. 
Chicago 
the that 
the organization the 
principles which it had represented in 


and 
day, 


week, 
next 


day 
had 
should stick to 
the last two campaigns, and should al- 


low no share in reorganization to men 
who had not been faithful to those prin 
meant, of that a 


believed 


ciples. This course, 


silver man, who in following 
the lead of Bryan, was the only sort of 
person who should be considered for the 
Illinois Chairmanship. 

What the success of ex-Mayor Hopkins 
of Chicago in Illinois means is that the 
politicians in the Democratic party are 
sick of Bryan. The organization of the 
party in many other States is sure to 
pass soon into the hands of those who 
do not believe in the Nebraskan. Four 
years ago Bryan had control of the ma- 
The Gold Democrats, and the 
of 
represented, had been driven out of the 


chinery. 
elements conservatism which they 
party during the campaign of 1896, and 
the who had succeeded 
the management were bent in 1897 upon 


It thus became a sim- 


newcomers to 
keeping them out. 
ple matter in 1900 to elect delegates to 
the St. favored 
nominating Bryan the second time. But 
during the campaign of summer 
and fall a great many of the Democrats 
who had been out in the cold for four 
got back into the fold. They 
nominally accepted Bryanism, and there 
made entitled 
in future to as much in 


Louis Convention who 


last 


years, 


by themselves regulars, 


influence com 
mittees, and conventions 
they could secure. It 
a large proportion of the politicians who 
heart into 
They 
did not want to see him elected. Indeed, 
they desired that his defeat should 
more overwhelming than it had 
the first time. While they professed to 


caucuses, as 


is notorious that 
this course no 


pursued put 


their support of Bryan last year. 


be 


been 





| 





support the ticket, they did not work for | 


it, and it is an open secret 
them did not vote for it. 
Democrats again in 1900, not 
they wanted the candidate of their par- 
ty to win then, but simply because they 
wanted to be in a position to name a 


different candidate in 1904. Bryan may 


| 
that many of 
They were | 


because | 


rather continue to lose than surrender 
of the for which we 
have fought,” but there are precious few 


any principles 
politicians in his party who agree with 
him. Nine out of ten have got tired of 
losing-—and this is true not only of the 
former Gold Democrats who came back 
into the organization last year, but also 
of such Silver Democrats as have any 
sense. 

Bryan thus has the politicians against 
him. Men have been nominated for the 
Presidency who encountered such oppo- 
sition, notably Cleveland in 1892. But ® 
is always essential that such a man shall 
have, as Cleveland then had, the confi 
dence of the people If he has a firm 
iigld upon the respect and affection of the 
masses, he may triumph over the poli- 
Here is Bryan's fatal weakness. 
After his defeat in 1896, there seemed a 
sincerity in the man 
which made many people feel that he was 
His very fidelity 
to free coinage inspired faith in his char- 
the foi- 
The campaign of 1900 lost 
He 


ticians. 


and earnestness 


a leader to be trusted. 


acter among masses who had 
him. 
Bryan this confidence of the people. 
that the St. Convention 
reaffirm the financial plank of 
the Chicago platform, and then he did 
to keep free silver out of the 
Instead appearing the 


who was 


lowed 
insisted Louis 
should 
his best 
campaign. of 
blunt, 
never afraid to speak his mind, he evad- 
ed the which had 
him national 


plain, courageous man 


issue brought 
front 
and was disingenuous when he was com 
his will, 


very 


to the in politics, 


pelled, much against to say 


something about silver. This alone would 
bad enough, but it ag- 
by the equally showing 


have been was 


gravated bad 
which he made on the issue that he tried 
to push ahead of the financial one. He 
had the ratification of 
the treaty of peace when Senator Hoar, 
Senator Hale, and other Republican op 
ponents of Imperialism were doing their 
to defeat it, 
national 
treaty and the policy upon which it had 


himself secured 


and then he attempt- 
the 


best 


ed a campaign against 


been based. It was impossible that a 


man with such a record should com- 
mand the confidence of the people, and 
the election showed that he was weaker 
1900 than he had 


This weakness Was espe- 


among the masses in 
been in 1896. 


cially marked where he was best known 


in his own State, and in other com- 
monwealths near Nebraska—as these 
comparisons show: 
McKinley Bryan 
1st) lium 1 sie} lw 
Nebraska 106,064 121.835 115.000 113,414 
Kaneas 150,541 186.052 171.180 162,006 
lows 280,203 307,775 225.741 20.286 
Mixsourt 304.040 313.733 363.052 361,013 
South Dakota $142 54.630 41,22 39,54 
Colorado 26,271 03.87 161,260 122.7% 
Foreseeing, apparently, the action 
which the Illinois Democratic State 
Committee was to take on January 


9 and recognizing its significance, Bryan, 
in his speech of the previous evening, 


say, as he did at Omaha, that he “would ' took occasion to announce that he did 
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not expect to be a candidate again. He 
shows unexpected sense in thus accept- 
ing the inevitable. He may still have 
notoriety, and he may earn a good in- 
come by utilizing that notoriety in lec- 
turing or in running a newspaper, but 
be has lost his hold upon both the poli- 
ticians and the people, and there is little 
likelihood that he can regain it—espe- 
cially upon former grounds. 


THE POLICE BILL. 


The measure for the reorganization of 
the Police Department of New York 
city upon which the Republican mana- 
gers have agreed was introduced in the 
Legislature on January 9. The party 
majority in each branch is so large that 
it can easily put through any bill upon 
which that majority is united, and there 
are no signs of Republican dissent from 
any features of the pending measure. 
Moreover, it is plain that there will be 
no Democratic opposition of any conse- 
quence. 

The fundamental principle is the 
single-headed Police Commission, and it 
is a great gain that both political or- 
ganizations have at last come to accept 
what independent students of municipal 
problems long ago concluded was essen- 
tial to good government. Brooklyn 
adopted this plan twenty years ago, and 
followed it until that city became a part 
of Greater New York, and it worked so 
well that the argument from experience 
for its extension to a larger field was ir- 
resistible when the new charter was 
framed. But the Republican politicians 
were not then ready to surrender what 
they considered the partisan advantages 
to be gained for their organization from 
maintaining a “bi-partisan” board, to be 
constituted virtually by Croker and 
Platt. The consequences have been so 
irredeemably bad that nobody is longer 
willing to raise his voice in favor of 
divided responsibility, with the evils 
that have followed in its train. 

Instead of four Commissioners, nomi- 
nally representing the two party organ- 
izations, who appoint and remove the 
Chief of Police--if they can agree to 
do either—there is to be a single Com- 
missioner, in whom shall be vested all 
the powers, duties, and functions of the 
present Chief, and who shall appoint, 
and may remove, two Deputy Commis- 
sioners. In other words, this Com- 
missioner-Chief is to be the absolute 
controller of the Police Department, and 
it will be what he shall make it. There 
will be one man whom the three and 
a half millions of people in this city 
can always hold personally responsible 
for anything wrong in its conduct. 

The Commissioner is to be appointed 
by the Mayor for a term of five years, 
so that the first incumbent of the new 
position will be named by Mr. Van 
Wyck, probably early, in February, 1901. 
for the period running to February, 





1906—unless sooner removed. But May- 
or Van Wyck may remove his own ap- 
pointee at any time up to the end of 
his term, in December, 1901, and his 
successor may exercise the same power 
at any time during the following four 
years—-supposing that the Chief Magis- 
trate’s term remains the same as now. 
Here we have the right principle as to 
the Mayor’s power over all of his ap- 
pointees applied to the most important 
of them—that he may remove an offi- 
cia] at any moment during his whole 
term, instead of only during the first six 
months, as now. It is another great gain 
to get the dominant party committed to 
this principle as to the Police Commis- 
sioner. It ought to assure the ratifica- 
tion by the Legislature, later in the ses- 
sion, of the Charter Revision Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that the Mayor 
shall be given the power of summary re- 
moval of all appointees throughout his 
term. 

The one defect of the proposed law is 
the bringing in of the State Executive. 
It is provided that, “during his term of 
office, the said Commissioner may, when- 
ever in the judgment of the Mayor of 
said city or the Governor the public in- 
terests shall so require, be removed from 
office by either’; and that a successor 
may be removed in the same way. More- 
over, this power of removal is to be as 
summary for the Governor as for the 
Mayor. The Constitution provides that 
a sheriff, county clerk, district attorney, 
or county register may be removed by 
the Governor, after the Executive has 
given such officer a copy of the charges 
against him and an opportunity of be- 
ing heard in his own defence; and the 
city Charter provides that the Mayor 
of New York city may be removed by 
the Governor in the same manner as 
these county officials, except that the 
Governor may suspend an accused May- 
or for thirty days, pending an investi- 
gation of the charges. The proposed 
law would enable the Governor to re- 
move a Police Commissioner, who had 
been appointed by the Mayor, without 
either charges or an inquiry. 

This is a grave mistake. It violates 
the principle of home rule, which would 
hold the Mayor responsible for the bad 
as well as the good exercise of his power 
over the Commissioner. It would make 
the Executive a possible factor in the ad- 
ministration of the city government to 
a degree which might be embarrassing 
and injurious. On the other hand, it is 
hard to see how any public advantage 
could result from the exercise of this 
Executive power in an emergency— 
which has been the chief plea made for 
the innovation. Suppose that the Com- 
missioner were an official with a bad 
record, whom the Mayor would not re- 
move, and the Governor should remove 
him. The Mayor could instantly appoint 
another Commissioner whose character 
would promise equally bad _ behavior, 





but the Governor could not remove the 
new official without giving him a chance 
to make a record—so that the situation 
would not be at all improved by the 
interference of the State Executive. 

It is probably a safe guess that the 
reservation of the right of removal to 
the Governor represents not so much the 
desire of Mr. Odell to possess and exer- 
cise this power, as a concession on his 
part to the Republican organization of 
this fragment of the schemes, first for a 
State Constabulary, and then for a Met- 
ropolitan Police Commission constituted 
by the Governor, which he forced it 
successively to abandon. We do not sup- 
pose that there is any great risk of the 
present Executive’s misusing this power. 
Nevertheless, it is wrong that the Gov- 
ernor should be vested with such abso- 
lute authority over a subordinate of the 
Mayor, and it is a great pity that a mea- 
sure otherwise so good should have this 
grave defect. 


THE INFILUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


I see there is a great rising against Cro- 
ker, but the question is, Is it reaching the 
Croker classes? That is to say, Is it dimin- 
ishing the affection and admiration with 
which these classes regard him? We must 
remember that they are, in the main, com- 
posed of people who either do not know how 
to read or write, except a very little, or who 
read only Croker papers, and who experience 
no social influences except what they re- 
ceive in the barroom. If these people are 
to be influenced at all, it has to be done by 
example. In other words, we must get them 
to do things, or refrain from doing things, 
by doing them or refraining from doing 
them ourselves—we who may be called 
“the educated,” or, as the French call us, 
“les classes dirigcantes.’”’” When I arrived 
from Europe, about a year ago, I found the 
city filled with wild excitement over the 
passage through the streets of a huge pro- 
cession in honor of Admiral Dewey—the 
greatest collection of people, it was said, 
ever seen in New York. It was composed of 
all classes of citizens, and Croker and his 
Tammany creatures figured prominently in 
it. Was there any attempt made then to 
discriminate against Croker on any grounds 
whatever? None at all. In fact, such a 
suggestion is calculated to make the New 
Yorker smile. Croker was just as conspicu- 
ous, and apparently as much revered, as the 
celebrated Roosevelt or any civic dignitary. 
We have for fifteen years, newspapers and 
all, been placing Platt in the same category 
as Croker, for the same reasons, but has 
anything been done about it? On the con- 
trary, we have loaded him with honors. 

Twenty years ago, if I had been asked 
whether the Tammany boys would allow 
their chief to go to the detested England 
every summer and hob-nob with the Prince 
of Wales, I should have answered unhesi- 
tatingly, that the thing was impossible, 
that it would ruin him even if he went one 
summer, But Croker has done this very 
thing for several summers without the 
slightest injury to his reputation or to his 
influence. On the contrary, his followers 
escort him to the steamer with yells of re- 
joicing, and fill his stateroom with fruit and 
flowers and bottles of champagne. In fact, 
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it has become almost an article in the Dem- 
ocratic creed that a boss is as much entitled 
to do his racing every summer in England as 
a king is to his palace. 

Nor is this belief apparently confined to 
the humble and illiterate men who worship 
Croker in New York; it is shared by their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren beyond the seas. In 
1898 I was passing the summer in the coun- 
try near London, and felt that I ought, as 
‘“‘a good American,”’ to attend the Fourth 
of July banquet. I found there from six 
to eight hundred Americans, either business 
residents there or passing travellers. There 
were a fewEnglishmen as guests—Mr. Bryce, 
for instance, Lord Kimberley, and Profes- 
sor Jebb, all of whom made civil speeches 
After them, about a dozen Americans spoke, 
nearly all of whom addressed themselves 
directly to Croker, who sat in a conspicu- 
ous place in the middle of the room. They 
addressed him in terms of humorous flat- 
tery; in fact, they left nothing unsaid or 
undone to give the Englishmen present the 
impression that he was our foremost man, 
and that we were proud of him, and he 
naturally listened with a smile of satisfac- 
tion. 

I am putting together these things from 
my own experience that fairly explain the 
apathy upon which Bishop Potter comment- 
ed the other evening at the City Club dinner. 
Tom Platt, who is now the senior Senator 
from this State, has for twenty years, to 
my knowledge, had the reputation of being 
as bad as Croker, seeking the same ends 
in the same way, yet he was elected Sen- 
ator by a Legislature which gave his op- 
ponent, Mr. Choate, only seven votes, out of 
149 members who attended the party caucus. 
The truth is that it is 
up two codes of morality, one for the nation 
and one for the city. The revered McKin- 
ley is doing just the same thing in the 
Philippines as Croker is doing in the city— 
that is, seizing what does not belong to him, 
without any other authority in law or mor- 
als than that he would like to have it; and 
this with the approbation of a large num- 
ber of our best citizens. The excuse which 
some of them make for this is that we are 
“in for it now’’—that is, that having begun 
to pillage our neighbor, and to kill him 
when he resists, we bound, for some 
mysterious reason, to keep doing it until we 
have murdered the inhabitants of twelve 
hundred islands. If I find a Christian man 
following the business of keeping a gam- 
bling-house or a brothel, or following any 
other disgraceful occupation, why should I 
have to tell him what else he is to do? Is 
it not plain that his sole duty is to “‘get out,” 
even if many people make fun of him for 
so doing? And remember that most of 
Croker’s constituents know nothing of these 
things, except what they hear from district 
leaders, who put their own construction on 
them. 

We thus see that in our efforts at city 
reform, instead of being stimulated by ex- 
ample, we are seriously impeded. Bishop 
Potter very justly complains of the apathy 
of those who listened to his appeal at St. 
Paul's, a few weeks ago, but have we not 
displayed the same apathy with regard to 
Platt? Did we not, years ago, through a 
committee of our best citizens, find him 
guilty of the grossest frauds in regard to 
the enrolment and conduct of the Republi- 
can organization? Did we not then forget 
all about it in two years, and some of us 
accept office at his hands? 


impossible to set 
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I think that which 
having give us a lesson in the art of in- 
fluencing the humbler classes which should 
do us good, for they are voters like our- 
and share the government. If we 
choose to rob and murder for gain in one 
quarter of the globe, we must allow them 
to have a little vice and plunder in 
other quarter. If we insist that they should 


these crises we are 


selves, 


an- 


mend their ways in the city, we must mend 
our ways elsewhere. E. L. G 
THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 10, 1901. 
The annual meeting of the Dialect Society 
the 


Associations at 


Congress of 


Philadelphia 


in connection with recent 
Philological 
was, as usual, mainly a business meeting 
The Society has never provided a session for 
the reading of papers, on several accounts 
In the first place, most of its members are 
also members of the Modern 
there is scarcely 


Language As 
sociation, and time in the 
busy holiday season for two meetings. Still, 
hereafter, through the courtesy of the lat 
the Dialect 
annual programme 


Association, Society is to 
the 


especially to its 


ter 
have on 
devoted 
serve to 


one paper 
work. This 
bring its the 
of new members, and of those who have not 


contributed the 


labors to 


mite of a membership fee 


to its important investigations. But the main | 


reason why the Dialect Society has not car- 
ed to arrange for a meeting devoted to the 
that its most 
collecting material 


reading of papers is, 
work consists in 


important 
which 
does not easily lend itself to presentation in 
this form. Collections of dialect 
the localization of dialect 
often possessing individual instances of great 


words, or 
material, while 
interest, cannot be presented in this form 


even before a body of scholars. The Society 


therefore prefers to continue its investiga- | 


tions without further publicity than can be 
Dialect 
Notes, and its still more modest meeting in 
with the Modern 


In this respect, it 


given to its modest publication, 


connection Language As- 
sociation. may be said 
the American Society is but following in the 
steps of its English predecessor, which la- 
bored, almost in secret, for years before the 
results of its labors could be gathered 


those bulky volumes of the English Dialect | 


Dictionary which, under the able editorship 
of Prof. Joseph Wright, represent the 
est English scholarship. 

Yet, while emphasizing the quiet investi- 
gations of the Dialect Society, mention must 


rip 


be made of its one paper on the general pro 
gramme at Philadelphia. It must have s: 
ed odd to little 
crous to some, that a paper with the title 


em 


many, and less than lud 


“Calling the Cows” 
a place on the only programme representing 
the whole Congress. Yet no one heard Prof 
Hempl’s presentation, I venture, who did not 
feel that the Dialect Society is not merely 
playing with “Americanisms,” but is investi- 


gating striking and interesting problems 
in a serious manner. Prof. Hemp) 
showed, in his admirably clear and 


methodical the basis of th« 


calls to cows alone, certain great dialect di 


way, that, on 
visions of al] the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, at least, could be clearly marked out 
He emphasized, 
in keeping with fundamental principles of 
the great progress in linguistic science in the 
last quarter-century, the importance of 
studying linguistic problems through the 


also in a manner wholly 
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changes in English as spoken in America to 
No 


ous word for 


day and since the colonial period one 


could have better spoken a ser 
a word whic 


our Society, h may well be heed- 


ed by the occasional scoffer, and by the in 





dividual, far more common, who treats dia- 
lect studv with indiff 

The annual meeting tra " ] me bus! 
ne Ps of mt eral Impo ta t , t asec ‘ 
taries were ay inted for « h Stat so far 
4 hat passit at tl to push 
dialect investiga is more Vv usly, and 
espe ] the zg work of local ne tl 
diale« ma il lready hn existence Tt 
is for tt ' 1 purpose of preparin 
for a place in han Ar Diale 1) 
tionary as the Society hopefully look > 
ward to publishing at some time In the 
too distan future The li of these se« 
retarie too lor » publish here, but it 
will be given in tl xt numt of Dialect 
Notes, or at ar t t } secretary 

Si ( i of ‘ Sod ty use of 1 
bership f ugge 1 by a very good 
report fr the r, Prof 
R \\ 1) ne of Vi R ‘ ‘ { * r 
sity With tl ne I ¢ of 
dollar a ear. th s vy ha pr ad o1 
vo! ( Dis et N i ia it one fn 1 
of another Phe first volume ( nearly 
five hundred page is largely made up of 
closely printed word-li o that it repre 
ents compact ma of dialect material, 
neluding references to some three thousand 

ords and phrase I Se y neve! 
paid a llar f tt ‘ y of 
ind, consideri the ex of coll ) 

i comparatiy mall f ‘ 
cal services of any sor J prin of 
Dialect Notes l n t ¢ » that 
almost ¢ y ce paid the found 
ing of t} Sor tv ha been returned to t} 
n ber printed a ] and w ] 

From rej retary 
the m al 
LDialeet It 
has followed f 
limited re " of 
he most iolarl y and 
England In is been 
emphasized th m and 
grammatical forr ( t isolated 
communities, or “speech islands,” as they 
may be called Ot ch 1 how I 
there has been far too little in Amet i, as 
every member of the Society know It 
especially desirable there 1 he 
close and methodical investigation of this 
sort for several such communitle in New 


England, in the more northern parts of the 


North Central States, in the extreme South, 


and in the middle region bordering Mason 


and Dixon’ lin Naturally ich udies 
can be made only by tudents of special 
training, as, those pursuing graduate cou ; 


in English, and teachers who have complet 


ed such study But by ome such, ich 
year, the investigation of spoken English on 
the side of phonology and inflectional forms 
should be carried « and published so ag to 
form the bz s for an exact knowledge of 
spoken English in the larger of the 
country. Communitle of special vlation 
for a considerable perie 1 of mie ire espe 

cially important for this worl Only a few 
weeks before his deatt the late Prof. Mose 

Coit Tyler suggested to th Societ the 
study of { h of such a con 

munity as that of Block Island on the Rhode 
Island coast, and many similar communities 


might be suggested as likely to give highly 


important results. 
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On the other hand, the Dialect Society 
has strongly emphasized from the first the 
sort of work which has been carried on with 
such considerable success in England, the 
study of the broadening and varying vocabu- 
lary of English in our own country. This has 
been done in three special divisions of the 
investigation. First is the gathering of 
words or meanings of words not yet re- 
corded in the dictionaries. This is a slow 
process. To the uninitiated it often seems 
of little profit. But such picking here and 
there as a few have done systematically 
has resulted in bringing together consider- 
able and important results. Let me illus- 
trate. The modern English word furrow is 
from an oblique case-form (OE. furwe), 
from which alone the second syllable could 
have sprung. The older nominative form, fur 
(OE. furh), with the same meaning, does 
not exist in standard English. Yet a casual 
conversation one day in a college town 
showed that it was known by university in- 
structors reared in such distant sections of 
the continent as Nova Scotia and western 
Pennsylvania. Such development and long 
continuance of double forms of the same Old 
English word are interesting to the student 
of language, and it would be still more in- 
teresting to know how widely the unusual 
form is current in America. Or, take an- 
other example. A word binocle or binnacle 
was reported to the local circle of the Dia- 
lect Society at Ithaca, N. Y., some years 
ago. At that time the only meaning which 
could be determined from the one report- 
ing was a ‘mill-race’ or ‘mill-pond.’ More 
recently, Professor Fitch of Hamilton Col- 
lege has shown that the word is found in 
various parts of New York State; that it 
is used by Burroughs in his ‘Pepacton,’ 
though the author did not know the word 
and professed ignorance of its spelling, and 
that it is probably a Dutch word, binnekill, 
which has entirely escaped the dictionaries 
of all kinds. 

Now, such raking of the substratum of col- 
loquial language, while often turning up 
nothing but slang, is sure to bring to the 
surface many a term of real value to the 
history of language, and a much larger num- 
ber of meanings which have hitherto es- 
caped the lexicographer. Yet it is not, I 
hasten to say, merely to increase the num- 
ber of words in our dictionaries that the 
American Dialect Society is working. The 
new dictionaries, it is true, have been 
quick to annex such of our collections as 
they could make available. But the Dialect 
Society aims at a different purpose from 
that which any dictionary of standard Eng- 
lish can accomplish. It proposes to learn 
the history and localize the usage of every 
word not strictly a part of the standard 
language, and present the results in a sys- 
tematic body of information for the scholar 
and the special student, as well as for the 
general reader. 

A second division of the study of the 
vocabulary is carried on by a special com- 
mittee of the Dialect Society, that to super- 
vise the reading of American books. It is 
proposed to read, or have read, all strictly 
American books printed = since colonial 
times. This work was first started by a 
letter to the Nation of March 18, 1897. Many 
readers, not members of the Society, at 
once offered themselves, and, while some 
have not been fully able to carry out their 
good intentions, much material has been 
sent in. One local circlé is now busy with 





the works of Cotton Mather, and has al- 
ready sent in several hundred cards. Oth- 
ers are laboring in other fields, and a 
still larger number is much needed. 
Teachers in secondary schools, as well as 
colleges, and :peopie of leisure every- 
where, are especially able to help in this 
undertaking. 

A third division of the labor upon the 
vocabulary relates to the localization of 
usage. There are numerous dictionaries of 
“Americanisms’’ at present. These collec- 
tions are interesting and often valuable, but 
they do not exhibit the essential element 
of all dialect. study “of vocabulary, the 
localization of words and meanings. While 
they sometimes give general indications of 
locality, as Eastern or Western or South- 
ern, they make no até®@mpt at a systematic 
presentation of usage in particular local- 
ities. There are also many words in our 
dictionaries which are marked as local or 
American in usage and which have no place 
in our best literature, or in standard lan- 
guage at all. Finally, the great English 
Dialect Dictionary contains hundreds of 
words which are also used in America, 
though no consistent attempt is made, or 
could be made at present, to indicate that 
fact. The American Society proposes to 
learn the localities in which all such words 
are used in America, and finally present 
the results in methodical form for refer- 
ence. In this great work of localization of 
usage, any and all can help who will se- 
riously undertake it. When this is done 
effectually, the dictionaries of so-called 
“Americanisms” can \give place to an 
American Dialect Dictionary which shall be 
an authoritative guide| to usage and an 
honor to American scholarship. 

At present the Society needs two things: 
first, more workers in the various fields 
indicated above; second, an _ increased 
membership, both of active workers and of 
many more who will encourage its purposes 
by contributing the small annual fee, or 
the somewhat larger sum for life-member- 
ship in the Society. These two things were 
strongly urged at the recent meeting, and 
it is in the hope of reaching many who 
would be glad to express interest in one 
or both ways that this report is printed. 
Any officer of the Society will give further 
information, or requests may be sent to the 
Secretary, Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. M. 


THE OIL-FIELDS OF BAKU. 


BAKU, October 12, 1900. 


On approaching the Caspian Sea from any 
direction, the extent and importance of the 
oil production of Baku are pressed upon the 
attention. At Tashkend, 1,200 miles across 
the deserts to the east, Caspian crude pe- 
troleum is the fuel used in the locomotives, 
while, far beyond that limit, camels and 
carts are loaded with the refined product 
for consumption in the more distant in- 
terior. All along this rai'road of Central 
Asia, tank-cars for the transportation of 
oll make up a large part of the freight 
trains; while west of the Caspian the rail- 
roads to the Black Sea are fairly blocked 
with these unsightly vehicles. All the 
steamers on the Volga use the oil for fuel, 
and are busily engaged, while navigation 
lasts, in distributing it to the towns of 
central Russia. Indeed, the transportation 





of the petroleum product at Baku is an enor- 
mous problem. It is 560 miles to Batum, 
the nearest port for distribution on the 
Black Sea, and an elevation of more than 
2,600 feet has to be surmounted to reach 
it. Up to the present time the Russians 
have not ventured to build a pipe line for 
pumping the oil that distance. They have 
depended entirely on a single railroad and 
on the Caspian steamers for the distribu- 
tion of the enormous product. They have 
however, just completed a pipe line, 143 
miles long, down the west slope of the 
divide between the two seas, from Mi- 
khailova to Batum. But the oil is still all 
transported from Baku, more than 400 miles, 
in tank-cars. 

As only about twenty-five million gallons 
a month has been delivered by this rail- 
road, much of the product is shipped by a 
longer route, going by tank-steamers to Pe- 
trovsk, a port north of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, and thence by rail around to Novo- 
rossisk, on the Black Sea, near the out- 
let of the Sea of Azoff. But as only ten 
million gallons a month are delivered by 
this route, the export of petroleum in 1899 
was practically limited to 35,000,000 gal- 
lons per month. The actual exportation 
last year was from Batum 370,000,000 and 
from Novorossisk 51,000,000 gallons. Of 
this, 16,000,000 gallons went to Austria, 21 
to Belgium, 28 to China, 30 to France, 30 
to Germany, 48 to India, 12 to Italy, 5 to 
Japan, 9 to Java, 60 to the Suez Canal (in 
bulk), 20 to Turkey, and 85 to Great Brit- 
ain. The total product of the Baku oil- 
fields in 1899 was 63,000,000 barrels, as 
against 49,000,000 barrels in America. In 
18¢0 Baku produced only 38 per cent. of the 
oil in the world, and in 1899 57 per cent. 
To one familiar with the oil-producing fields 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, the small extent 
of this immensely productive area at Batum 
is astounding. There the productive centres 
are scattered over a good many thousand 
square miles; but here the production is 
mainly limited to three centres of a few 
square miles each. During the last twelve 
years a single twenty-acre lot has yielded 
35,000,000 barrels of oil, and is still pro- 
ducing at the rate of 12,000 barrels per 
day. In 1898 13,000,000 barrels came from 
flowing wells. 

The two main productive centres are with- 
in a few miles of Baku. The largest of 
these, about six miles to the north, covering 
an area of only seven square miles, has 
8 flowing and 951 other productive 
wells. The total number at the close of 
1899 was 1,028, with 598 more drilling. This 
concentration of the wells gives them a 
unique interest. The first view of the field 
makes the impression of a compact pine 
forest. This concentration, also, greatly 
facilitates the disposition of the crude oil. 
The refineries are all within a few miles, 
forming a strange city by themselves on the 
outer edge of Baku along the shore of the 
Caspian. There are hundreds of immense 
tanks in a bunch to hold the product, with 
pipes running along and across the streets 
in every direction. As there is considerable 
leakage from these, the streets literally flow 
with oil; and women and children come with 
rags to sop it up from the gutters, and with 
pails to carry it home or to market for 
sale. Only when the leaks are exceptionally 
large do the companies think it worth while 
to save this waste for themselves. 

The Baku wells range from 600 to 1,500 
feet in depth, averaging less than 1,000 feet, 
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The geological formations through which 
they extend are much more recent than 
those penetrated by the wells in America, 
and mueh less compact. This gives rise to 
great difficulty in securing the production. 
So much sand works into the wells through 
the- loose formation that it is impossible 
to use pumps to bring the oil to the sur- 
face. Resort, therefore, is had to a process 
of boiling. The wells are now frequently so 
large as to be tubed with 16-inch pipe. 
Down this pipe a boiler of nearly that diam- 
eter and forty feet long is dropped, attach- 
ed to a wire cable. A boiler of that size 
brings up two barrels at a run, but the 
looseness of the rock renders it impossible 
in many of the wells to shut off the water, 
so that the extraction of the oil is much 
impeded on that account. Often when one 
boiler full of oil has been brought to the 
surface, two or three more runs must be 
made to clear the well of salt water which 
has filtered in while the oil was accumulat- 
ing. Every imaginable device has been re- 
sorted to to remedy this evil, but without 
success. Liquid cement has been poured in 
to fill the cavity outside the tube, and then 
allowed to harden into a stratum impervious 
to water. But, as the oil-bearing stratum 
must be left open, the water eventually 
reaches it, and the two substances find their 
way together to the common receptacle. 


This looseness of the superincumbent rocky 
strata leads to some interesting results 
which are different from those in America. 
Here, oftentimes, when a highly compressed 
reservoir is penetrated by the drill, there is 
nothing to prevent the escaping gas from 
tearing away the sides of the well and pro- 
jecting the fragments into the air, like 
boulders from a volcano. When, ‘herefore. 
the reservoir has been once reached by the 
drill, the workmen flee for their lives, while 
the gas and oil and stones spout up high 
in the air, battering to pieces the derrick, 
and overflowing the surrounding area with 
the oily mixture. The oil flows off in such 
a stream that dams of considerable dimen- 
sions are required to enclose the precious 
fluid, and huge pits are dug in which to 
store it. Two learn all the particulars about 
this remarkable field, one should consult 
the sixteen annual reports of Mr. Chambers, 
the excellent American Consul at Batum. 

Like the oil-fields of America, those in 
Baku are really no new discovery, except in 
their extent. Long ago the crude Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum was sold all over the United 
States in small bottles for 25 cents, labelled 
Seneca Oil (from the name of the creek 
where it was chiefly obtained), and recom- 
mended as a cure for sprains and bruises 
and rheumatism, So abundant was this oil 
on some of the small streams in western 
Pennsylvania that it is said that when boys 
had been swimming in them their bodies 
were so slippery on coming out that it was 
impossible to keep their clothes on. 

The Baku fields, however, have been known 
for thousands of years. There is here an 
ancient temple where Parsee priests kept a 
flame of natural gas burning from earliest 
times as a token of the special favor in 
which they were held by the Deity. Here 
pilgrim bands of fire-worshippers continue to 
resort, as the Moslems do to Mecca. But the 
fires in this temple are no longer kept living, 
except to gratify the curiosity of foreign 
travellers, for they are now completely 
outshone by the innumerable flames kept up 
for commercial rather than religious pur- 








poses. So great are these commercial in- 
terests that they have given an immense 
permanent increase to the wealth of the 
Russian possessions in the Caucasus, and 
have invested the Cas} ian'Sea with an in- 
terest which it never had before. It is now 
one of the most important channels of in- 
ternal commerce in the world. 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


AT THE BERLIN THEATRE. 
TOLSTOY'S “THE POWER OF DARKNESS” AND 
BIORNSON’S ** BEYOND OUR STRENGTH,” 

NEW YorK, January, 1901. 

A rapid journey through some of the 
capitals of Europe—Florence, Venice, Vien- 
na, Berlin, London—leaves one with the 
impression that it is to the German Em- 
pire that one must look for the promised 
land of modern dramatic production. This 
is perhaps not surprising when one remem- 
bers that the newer German literature 
worthy of the name has blossomed, with 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and a score of mi 
nor authors, mainly in the field of the drama, 
and in so doing has but continued the 
tradition of Schiller and Goethe. But it is 
not merely for the native authors that the 
Germans find a place upon their boards: 
the dramatic writers of other lands, from 
Tolstoy and Bjérnson to the creators of 
“Die Dame von Maxim's" and “Die Schoene 
von New York,” are also represented upon 
their stage. During a week's stay in Berlin 
I was privileged to see Tolstoy's ‘The 
Power of Darkness,’’ Bjérnson’s ‘‘Beyond 
Our Strength” (first part), Sudermann’s lat- 
est play, ‘“Johannisfeuer,’’ Otto Hartleben's 
very successful officers’ caste tragedy 
“Rose-Monday,” and the ‘“Oresteia’’ of 
‘Eschylus rendered in German blank-verse; 
while, had it been physically possible to be 
in more than one theatre on the same night, 
I might have included in my programme 
performances of Goethe's ‘‘Faust”’ (First and 
Second Parts), Lessing's ‘Nathan the 
Wise,” Shakspere’s ‘‘Winter’s Tale,"’ and, 
on the boards of the ‘Secession’ Society, 
one-act pieces by Maeterlinck and the ris- 
ing Russian author Anton Tcheckoff! Of 
a stage offering at one and the same time 
such variety as this, it is fair to speak as 
an intellectual institution, and this can 
scarcely be said of any other stage with 
which I am at present acquainted. An oc- 
casional play that appeals to the intellect is 
indeed to be seen upon the boards of our 
own and the English theatre, but if you will 
take the trouble to run your eye over the 
play-bills of the New York or London 
theatres and compare it with the one pre- 
sented above, you will be driven to confess 
that the difference is one of kind rather 
than of degree. 

To refer to only two of these plays which 
are so very unlikely ever to find their way to 
a New York theatre, let us begin with Tol- 
stoy’s peasant tragedy, ‘The Power of Dark- 
ness.”” J] had read it many years ago and 
had been thrilled by the horror of it. Later 
I had read of its production for a perform- 
ance or two at Antoine's Théatre Libre in 
Paris. In availing myself of the sudden 
opportunity to see it performed upon the 
stage of the Deutsches Theater I had notime 
to remind myself, by referring to the book, 
of the argument of the play, and, beyond a 
general remembrance of the impression of 
horror conveyed by its reading, I had for 





gotten the exact nature of the events to be 
represented and the moral (for, of course, 
with Tolstoy, especially when dealing with 
the peasantry, there would be a moral) to 
be conveyed It was, therefore, with the 
shock of a revelation that this drama of 
lebauchery and 


crime, with its culminating scene of seif 


peasant lust, avarice 


denunciation and remorse, was unrolled 
with an effect of absolute illusion, before my 
eyes One saw, from its beginning, the 
descent into crime of the easy-going and 
apparently worthless farm-hand Nikita, in 
spired by the evil counsels of two terribl: 
women, his mother and wife. One assisted 
with the* young maiden, still innocent of 
wrong, and the old farm-hand, Nikita’s 
“help,” naturally honest, but fearful of in 
terfering with those upon whom his liveli 
hood depends, at that fearful scene when 
without in the night, in the neighboring cel- 
lar, Akulina’s child is being buried alive 
when the terrifying and the tell-tale sounds 
enter the common living-room where the old 
man and the young girl are at rest, and 
the latter, unable to struggle longer with 
the nameless terror with which the unknown 
doings of the night have inspired her, climbs 
for protection to the side of the old serving 
man in his bed over the oven One was 
present, finally, on the wedding-day of 
Akulina, when Nikita, overcome by remorse, 
and encouraged by the exhortations of his 
venerable father, confesses publicly and in 
turn before each one he has wronged, and 
is led away by an officer of the law to suffer 
the consequence of his ill-deeds. Set be 
side these scenes, the death of Agamemnon 
in the Greek tragedy left one cold—was it 
because of the classic accompaniment of 
chorus and blank verse, or because Aga- 
memnon, after all, was only a King. and it 
is for the simple woes of common men that 
we of modern days reserve our sympathies”? 
Certain it is that Tolstoy's picture of the 
darkness of ignorance and its engendering 
sin stirs the imagination of the modert 
observer even more powerfully than does 
the fateful tragedy, dark with the doom of a 
kingly race, of the old Greek poet. The rea 
son is, perhaps, that the work of the Rus 
sian writer appeals more directly to that 
wider social consciousness which is a dis 
tinguishing development of modern times 
Finely imagined, if not realistically stud- 
ied, are some of the peasant types which Tol 
stoy has selected to illustrate his thems 
imagined, to the point of divination. they 
must have been by the actors, even if fa 
miliar in actual life to the autho First 
among them stands Akim, Nikita’s father, 
a peasant of the old type, God-fearing m 
plicity-loving, who applies to the doctrine of 
interest the principles of brotherly helpful 
ness, deducing therefrom the condemnation 
of al] interest as usury, even as did the 
early Church. The dialogue between him 
and the old servitor, Mitritch, upon this sub- 
ject is an admirable example of Tolstoyan 
dialectic. Akim it is who, in most respects, 
stands for the ideal of primitive virtue that 
commands Tolstoy's allegiance—-an ideal, by 
the way, that he has several times found 
realized among his peasantry: but the mas- 
ter’s firm grasp of human nature, backed by 
that marvellous instinct for the real that 
characterizes al} his work, has seen to ft 
that Akim is no colorless type, but a real 
specimen of the Russian peasant as he may 
be found to-day. So with the two women 
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sters of iniquity—it is because they are so 
human that they are also so terrifying. Pe- 
ter, the rich peasant who has to see his life 
and goods wasted because he possesses a 
false wife, and Nikita, the weak tool of 
designing women, are both strongly individ- 
ualized characters in whose lives, if the ele- 
ment of fatalism plays so large a role, it is 
partially attributable to that national 
instinct for submission which is capa- 
ble, in its place, of such surprising spir- 
itual results. In the hands of the German 
actors all of these characters had ample 
justice done them, and this without any en- 
deavor at the substitution of an alien pea- 
sant dialect for the original text. The 
actors all spoke pure German, but with a 
certain slowness and hesitation of utterance 
that admirably suggested a mental back- 
wardness upon the part of the individuals 
represented. 

There is a contrast of ideals involved in 
the passage from Tolstoy to the Norwegian 
poet, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. It is not merely 
that individuality asserts a higher right in 
the religion of the latter, but the idea of 
struggle which is the very life-breath of the 
civilization of ,the West comes here to 
fulfilment in a manner unrealized in the 
philosophy of Tolstoy. “Weakness,”’ says 
Bjérnson, discussing this philosophy in one 
of his minor stories, ‘‘is boundless; strength 
sets bounds and keeps them’’—and he ap- 
plies this dictum to the religions of the East, 
with their doctrines of universal sympathy, 
of passive endurance, and finds them essen- 
tially unsuited to the peoples of the West. 
How far this may be just asacriticism of Tol- 
stoy must not at present concern us—it 
serves to point out a difference; we are 
in another moral atmosphere. It _ is 
very stimulating, this atmosphere—fresh 
with the resin of the pines and the salt 
of the breezes on the rocky Norwegian coast. 
In this play, “Beyond our Strength,’”’ Bjérn- 
son has taken us to the extreme northern 
limit of his beloved ‘“‘dome-capped land,’’ and 
here we are subjected to influences that seem 
akin to the vast phenomena of nature in 
those parts—influences that surpass human 
knowledge or power, and are a new mani- 
festation of the antique spirit of Northern 
mysticism. ” 

A pastor in these parts his effected won- 
derful cures among the poor of his con- 
gregption, and his fame has spread as a 
worker of miracles. No vulgar exploiter of 
the popular persuasion concerning him, he 
is himself deeply permeated with the be- 
lief that he is invested at times with super- 
natural powers as a direct answer to his 
prayers, Unfortunately, these prayers have 
hitherto been unavailing to restore to health 
his own wife, who is a helpless invalid. 
To reinforce his own prayers, he has sum- 
moned home his son and daughter, who 
had previously been sent to town to pur- 
sue their studies; they are to form with 
him about the bedside of the mother “a 
chain of prayer.” But the children, It 
seems, have lost their father’s faith during 
their sojourn in the town, and the father 
must abandon his plan. Then it appears 
to him that the children’s infidelity has 
been laid upon him as a punishment for 
lacking faith in his own unaided powers of 
prayer and supplication, and he announces 
that he will go into the church and remain 
there in solitary prayer and praise until his 
wife, after having first slept, shall rise from 
her bed and come forth to meet him. He 








has scarcely begun his solitary orison when 
sleep, in fact, descends upon the eyelids of 
the weary woman, and she continues sleep- 
ing, despite the descent of an avalanche, 
which deflects from its course in time to 
spare the church. 

Word, meanwhile, has been spread abroad 
of the “miracle” of the avalanche, of the 
pastor’s presence in the church, and the 
meaning of it, and a crowd, reinforced by 
a party of religious excursionists on their 
way to a meeting in the neighborhood, are 
encamped about the church to await the 
issue of the pastor’s prayers. Among the 
excursionists, a party of clergymen have 
been drawn, much against their will, to 
assist at the demonstration; and in a scene 
in which the author displays a very con- 
siderable and not wholly to be expected 
sense of humor, they debate upon the prop- 
er attitude to be assumed in the face of 
events of so unusual a character. One 
among them, however, by the eloquence of 
his fanaticism, has succeeded in bringing 
the rest to the necessary pitch of enthusiasm 
at the right moment, when the pastor, walk- 
ing into his house from the church, is met 
by his wife, who has risen from her bed of 
suffering and come forth to meet him. They 
embrace, and the prayer seems answered— 
when suddenly she collapses and expires in 
his arms. The pastor, as soon as he has 
had time to realize what has happened, lift- 
ing his eyes upward, makes an agonized in- 
quiry: ‘That was not, however, the inten- 
tion?” Then, as a doubt seizes him, he 
whispers, “Or . . . or -?” and falls 
dead beside the body of his wife. He has 
died of the doubt. 


Such is the mere thread of external events 
upon which the play is strung; could an 
American audience be brought to listen to 
such an argument? Abstractly the reply 
would be a confident negative, but, fresh 
from an experience of the fastening power of 
its performance, I am disposed to a faith 
that the play would interest an audience less 
serious than the German or Scandinavian. 
And yet it is not even in the events just de- 
scribed that its main interest lies. Events 
of all kinds are forgotten in the fascination 
of the human problem presented in the char- 
acters of the man, his wife, and their two 
children. Pastor Sang is a man who lives 
by his faith in the supernatural, which once 
assailed by a doubt, the very breath of his 
being is destroyed. His wife does not share 
his transcendent faith, but, putting it to one 
side as a thing to which she does not wish 
to come too near, she lives for her love of 
the man. The son, a pure enthusiast, re- 
sembles his father, despite the fact that he 
has got rid of the paternal religion; the 
daughter resembles the mother. The history 
of this son and daughter is toid in a second 
part of the play, which, when I was in Ber- 
lin, was still in the hands of the censor. 
Taken as a whole, the play is a striking plea 
for the human side of life, to which are op- 
posed the superhuman strivings that place 
their entire reliance upon forces ‘beyond 
our strength,” ang, as a criticism, is quite 
as applicable to certain classes of social 
enthusiasts as to those who are more nar- 
row.y described as religious. It is interest- 
ing to find Bjérnson, who must rank, on 
the whole, as an _ individualist, turning 
against the excesses of individualism, and 
preaching a doctrine that involves, for its 
successful application, not a little of that 





spirit of resignation which Tolstoy has dis- 
covered among his peasants. J.K. P. 


Correspondence. 





THE HEALTH OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: During the last few weeks alarming 
rumors in regard to the mental state of 
Prof. William James and his relations to 
Harvard University have found their way 
into the newspapers. The deep interest 
which the public naturally takes in the fate 
of the great psychologist justifies me, as 
chairman of the department of Philosophy 
in Harvard, in asking your permission to 
make a few statements in the matter. 

That particular form of newspaper dis- 
patch which has gone into the world as an 
interview with ‘‘a friend of the family,” 
makes announcements of which the follow- 
ing gives the essence: ‘“‘The family of the 
scientist has been requested by the Harvard 
authorities to keep him in semi-seclusion 
and away from Harvard.” ‘‘There are grave 
fears for the entire mental health of Pro- 
fessor James.” ‘‘The university authorities 
feel that his sensational pronouncement in 
favor of a spiritualistic medium must be 
ascribed to a doubtful mental condition.” 
And, finally, as proofs, it asserts ‘“‘the fact 
that a new man has been elected lecturer in 
psychology, Professor James’s specialty, in 
the department of philosophy at Harvard,”’ 
and that Professor Royce of Harvard has 
been called to give the Gifford lectures in 
Edinburgh which Professor James had prom- 
ised. 

The truth is, that Professor James, who is 
at present travelling in Italy, is ill—but not 
alarmingly—with heart trouble, and that he 
has taken leave of absence for last year and 
this, partly to improve his health, partly to 
write the Gifford lectures. In both respects 
the year has been successful; six of the 
Edinburgh lectures have been written, and 
his health is decidedly improving. In a 
le:ter to me of December 9, from Rome, he 
says: “I am vastly better in all respects 
than I was a year ago.” 

There was never at any period of his ill- 
ness, for any one in the narrower circle of 
his friends, or in the wider circle of the 
University, the slightest idea that his mental 
health was weakened, or that any psychical 
disturbances entered into the case. The 
writing of six psychological lectures during 
this period speaks more clearly than any- 
thing, and in the letter mentioned he de- 
votes four of the eight pages to a masterly 
discussion of a recent large volume of phi- 
losophy, the study of which he had just fin- 
ished. The Harvard authorities never had 
the wish to keep him “away from Harvard,” 
but merely the most earnest desire that he 
should return from his trip abroad next 
summer to his inspiring Harvard work; they 
hope, of course, at the same time, that he, 
as a convalescent, will reduce his work to a 
very limited amount to save his physical 
energies; but the idea that his mental ener- 
gies have suffered has never entered into 
their discussions. 

While the “friend” is in these respects 
wrongly informed, his statements become 
inexcusable in his allusions to mental dis- 
turbances as the source of Professor James's 
well-known interest in psychical research, 
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an interest which dates back more than ten 
years. Moreover, as the “friend’’ claims 
that this interpretation is the view of the 
Harvard authorities, his statement is not 
merely a distortion of the facts concerning 
Professor James, but an unworthy insinu- 
ation against the motives of those Harvard 
men who differ from Professor James in 
matters of spiritualism. Professor James 
has described the development of his views 
in the matter, all his arguments and conclu- 
sions, in such brilliant and clean-cut philo- 
sophical papers that only a disingenuous per- 
son could make light of his ideas by stamp- 
ing them as products of a disturbed mind. 
As no Harvard man in recent years has 
publicly opposed his views on psychical re- 
search more sharply than I have done, I 
may be allowed to say personally that I had 
in these discussions with my friend James 
one feeling above all, that I had never dis- 
agreed with a finer or more open mind. 
The “friend’’ claims further that Professor 
Royce’s giving of Gifford lectures in Scot- 
land is a proof of Professor James’s break- 
down. The fact is that Professor James’s 
appointment is for Edinburgh, while Pro- 
fessor Royce gave his lectures in Aberdeen. 
The two invitations had nothing to do with 
each other. And, as the final proof, is given 
“the fact” that a new man has been called 
to Harvard for the psychological lectures. 
The fact which I know is, that all the psy- 
chological lectures being given this year in 
Harvard are given by Dr. MacDougall, who 
has been instructor of psychology here for 
three years, and by myself, in my sixth year 
as professor of psychology. A new man 
has not been called either for this or for the 
next year. The only psychological course 
which needs an instructor is the course in 
the psychology of religion, which has become 
vacant by the death of Dean Everett, and it 
is the earnest wish of the Harvard depart- 
ment that Professor James will step in and 
give this course through the next year. 
HvuGo MUNSTERBERG. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, January 8, 1901. 





EXAMINATION PAPERS ON MR. LANG. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I see that Mr. Andrew Lang has 
been making out and publishing some very 
amusing burlesque examination papers on 
current English fiction by way of gently 
satisfying the worthy folk who take this fic- 
tion seriously and study it. I wonder if Mr. 
Lang’s heart would not be softened if he 
knew that over here in America many young 
readers reverence even undeceased English 
essayists sufficiently to undergo examination 
in their writings. I beg to append a set of 
questions on Mr. Lang’s own works that was 
lately proposed to a private club of young 
people who had for several months been 
conning Mr. Lang’s essays and verses. The 
members of this club were very ardent ad- 
mirers of Mr. Lang—who, indeed, is not?— 
and Mr. Lang, would, I am sure, have great- 
ly enjoyed their enthusiastic familiarity 
with his writings.—Yours very truly, 

LEWIS E. GATES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 11, 1901, 


(1.) Name Mr. Lang’s works chronologi- 
cally, alphabetically. Name them in the or- 
der of least importance; also, in the order of 
least resistance. What year did Mr. Lang 
signalize by the greatest number of publica- 
tions? Which years since 1877 have been 
“the flashes of silence’? 
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(2.) Explain why Mr. Lang is not a dilet- 
tante, 

(3.) Enumerate some of the more impor- 
tant subjects on which Mr. Lang has not 
wriiten delightfully. 

(4.) Account for the fact that Mr. Lang’s 
essays all have the air of seeming to say 
something worth while. 

(5.) Compare Mr, Lang with Samuel John- 
son, treating each as the typical critic of 
his age. Who is Mr. Lang's Boswell? 

(6.) Name some of Mr. Lang’s best-known 
friends; and trace out as thoroughly as you 
can the influence of his friendships on his 
literary judgments. 

(7.) Account for what seems so extraor- 
dinary—considering the land of his birth— 
Mr. Lang’s averseness to treating of “love” 
(or of any other subject) ‘in the aibstract.” 

(8.) Expound Mr. Lang’s indebtedness to 
German scholarship, particularly in his 
treatment of the history of religions. Aim 
at terseness, and kindly limit 
ten minutes. 

(9.) Quote Mr. Lang’s “Rhymes Made ina 
and point out wherein they fall 
below any other poem of his that you happen 
to recall. 

(10.) Sum up in three words Mr. Lang's 
philosophy of art. 

(11.) Suppose that a young lady anxious 
to “embrace literature as a career” 
to ask for a model of literary style; should 
you recommend Mr. Lang or Vernon 
Justify your choice on both moral and ar- 
tistic grounds. 


yourself to 


Dream,”’ 


were 


Lee? 


Notes. 


The Macmillan Co.’s spring list of an- 
nouncements includes the first volume of 
Russell Sturgis’s ‘Dictionary of Architecture 
and Building,” A-E; ‘Early Christian Art 
and Archxology,’ by Walter Lowrie, D.D.; 
‘German Book-plates,’ from the German of 
Count zu Leiningen-Westerburg; ‘The Stage 
in America, 1897-1900,” by Norman Hapgood; 
‘Representative English Comedies,” a se- 
ries of five volumes, edited by Prof. Charles 
Milis Gayley of the University of California; 
‘Shakspere, Artist and Man,’ by Prof. L. A. 
Sherman of the University of Nebraska; ‘The 
Beginnings of Poetry,’ py Prof. Francis B. 
Gummere of Haverford; ‘Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue, the Knight’s Tale, and the Nonnes 
Preeste’s Tale,’ edited by Prof. Mark H. Lid- 
dell; ‘More Letters of Edward FitzGerald,’ 
edited by W. Aldis Wright; ‘Highways and 
By-Ways of East Anglia,’ by Wm. A. Dutt, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; ‘A Guide to 
Jerusalem,’ by A. Reynolds Ball; ‘The Land 
of the Moors,’ by Budgett Meakin; ‘Japanese 
Plays and Playfellows,’ by Osman Edwards, 
with twelve colored plates by Japanese ar- 





tists; ‘Introduction to the _ Industrial 
and Social History of England,’ by 
Prof. Edward P. Cheney of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; ‘Words and 


their Ways in English Speech,’ by Profs. J. 
B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge of Har- 
vard; the fourth volume of the ‘Letters of 
Cicero,’ translated by E. S. Shuckburgh; ‘A 
History of Rome for High Schools and Acad- 
emles,’ by George Willis Botsford of Har- 
vard; the first volume of Lord Acton’s ‘Gen- 
eral History of Modern Times’; the third 
volume of Edward McCrady's ‘History of 
South Carolina,’ for the Revolutionary 
period, 1775-17380; ‘Reconstruction in Missis- 
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sippi,” by James Wilford Garner of Colum- 


bia; ‘American Municipal Progress,’ 
Charles Zueblin; 


by Prof. 


‘Custom and Competition,’ 


by Prof. Richard T. Ely; ‘The Writings of 
King Alfred,’ by Frederic Harrison; ‘De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics,’ by Jane Ad- 


dams; ‘Colonial Government,’ by Prof. Paul 
S. Reinsch; Prof. J. Mark Baldwin's ‘Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology,’ in 
three ‘The 
and Other Essays,’ by 


Limits of Evolution 
Prof. G. H 
‘The Principles of Vegetable-Gardening,’ by 
Prof. L. H. Bailey; “The Flowers and Ferns 
in their Haunts,” by Mrs. Mabel 
Wright; ‘The Garden of a Commuter's Wife’; 
and ‘The Medfcine and 
Surgery,’ by Francis H. Williams, M.D 
the enumerated works of fiction we can se 
lect ‘The tale of the 
war, in sequence to ‘Richard Carvel,’ by 
Winston Churchill. 


volumes; 


How ison; 


Osgood 
Roentgen Rays in 
From 
only 


Crisis,” a civil 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce ‘Hero 
Patriots of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Ed- 
gar Sanderson, with portraits, and ‘The Vir- 
gin Saints and Martyrs,’ by S. Baring-Gould 

In addition to their forthcoming edition of 
George Sand, & Son, Phila- 
delphia, will French, in a 
style conformable to their English 
the 

A pretty and attractive reprint of 
second edition of John Hill Burton's ‘Book 
Hunter’ has been made by J. B 
Company, Philadelphia. 
what thin, but the typography is generous 
and clear. On p. 152, in the note from Elia, 
intrusive three 
(and nonsense) “biblia a 
biblia [abiblia}.”’ 

Cyrus Townsend Brady writes, and Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. publish, a book en- 
titled ‘American Fights and Fighters,’ being 
the wars of the United 
from that of the Revolution to thai of 1812 
Mr. Brady, in thus employing the leisure af- 


George Barrie 


issue Balzac in 
edition, 
and at same price 


the 


Lippincott 
The paper is some- 


an space has made words 


of Lamb's two: 


steries of States 


forded him by the duties of a country parish, 
added 


American 


does not seem to have much to 


knowledge of history, but 
be 
confidence 
author, 
“encourage 
with the devotion of their 
to the battles for and 
honor which are still to be waged.” These 
civic battles are always with us, and re- 
cruits for 4hese wars are always wanted. A 
compilation like the one about which we 
are writing seems to date back to the days 
of Headley and Lossing, and shows evidence 
in more than one place of hasty writing 
Charleston, for instance, is not the most im- 
portant city of the South at the present time, 
and Paul Jones did not say about Pearson, 
or Pearson about Jones, what the author 
states in his article the fight of the 
Bon Homme Richard. 

‘The Life of Grant,’ by Owen Wister, in 
DeWolfe Howe’s tiny ‘“‘Beacon Biographies” 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.), is notice- 
able for literary quality in its presentation 
of the essentials. Mr. Wister properly finds 
room for Grant's retrospective condemna- 
tion, in hie Memoirs, of the Mexican 
of which he held the Southern rebellion 
‘largely the outgrowth,’ adding: “Nations, 


our 


it may though probably with 
than that 
that these 


men 


hoped, 
less displayed by 


the stories may 


to consecrate themselves, 
forefathers, 


civic freedom 


on 


war, 


like individuals, are punished for their 
transgressions.” Should Gen. MacArthur 
survive his service in the Philippines, he 


may leave a like censure for posterity to 
read in the day of judgment 
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In view of the latest reports from South 
Africa, recipes for cooking the Boer hare af- 
ter it is caught seem a little premature. Nev- 
ertheless, ‘The Settlement after the War in 
South Africa,’ by M. J. Farrelly (Macmillan), 
may presently have value as a_ careful 
statement of the conditions under which 
Great Britain must endeavor to establish 
its rule. According to this writer, whose 
English bias is not so strong as to blind 
him to obvious difficulties, the whole of 
South Africa should be made a crown col- 
ony, with the expectation that a few years’ 
experience of the blessings of British rule 
will transform the rebellious Dutch into 
loyal citizens of the Empire. It may be 
conceded that such a consummation is to be 
desired; but when we consider what progress 
the Prussians have made in winning the af- 
fections of their subjects in Alsace, we can 
hardly believe that the Boers of this gen- 
eration will kiss the rod with much sincerity. 

In his ‘Fact and Fable in Psychology’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Professor Jastrow 
has reprinted a number of essays which 
have appeared in various magazines and 
are directed against the popular interest in 
“‘unorthodox”’ psychological phenomena and 
explanations, from “Christian Science’’ to 
“Psychical Research.”’ Naturally, the tone is 
severely professorial, involving the proper 
reprehension of the _ superstition to 
which human nature is still prone, and 
exhibiting the usual jealousy of ama- 
teur efforts in subjects with which 
the academic psychologist is too often 
either unable or unwilling to grapple. A good 
deal of instruction may certainly be derived 
from this, as from many similar publications 
on these subjects, but on the whole it is to be 
feared that Professor Jastrow’s volume over- 
shoots its mark, both in its polemic against 
the views he dislikes, and in its presentation 
of the scientific attitude. A really and impar- 
tially critical psychology will, no doubt, find 
many interesting displays ofhumanweakness 
in the history of superstition, but it will 
scarcely find that these displays, together 
with the monopoly of error, have been ex- 
clusively confined to any one party to the 
controversy (compare, ¢. g., the history of 
hypnotism); nor will it be so determined to 
ignore the common origin of science and 
superstition, and the fact that the supersti- 
tion of to-day is but the science of yester- 
day, or perhaps, sometimes, of to-morrow. 
Again, even in popular discussion, it seems 
a perilous policy to attack exclusively the 
weakest side of an opponent's case and to 
say nothing about the strongest, while an 
ounce of concrete refutation in detail out- 
weighs many pounds of abstract generalities. 
It is the prevalence of the latter in Professor 
Jastrow's book, due, doubtless, to its essen- 
tially second-hand character, which consti- 
tutes its inferiority when compared with the 
work of (¢. g.) Dr. Lehmann (written from a 
similar standpoint in a more judicial tem- 
per), Dr. Hodgson, or Mr. Podmore. 

Prof. F. D. Allen's ‘Medea’ of Euripides 
has appeared in a new edition, revised by 
Prof. Clifford H. Moore of Harvard Univer- 
sity (Boston: Ginn & Co.). Although it 
bas been an eminently satisfactory text- 
book since its publication in 1876, it is 
now much improved, being nearly ideal 
for the use of freshmen, for whose needs it 
is especially designed. The introduction 
has been in part rewritten, the orthog- 
raphy brought up to date, and some il- 
lustrations from ancient art added. In 





the text, some MS. readings have been re- 
stored, and conjectures of Dr. Wecklein 
have been introduced in two places (vv. 
1255, 1256). In the notes, at the foot of 
each page, there is one commendable in- 
novation—the translation into English of 
the more difficult Greek parallel passages. 
The editor thinks that this is the only way 
to make younger students use such pas- 
sages. Would that other editors would take 
this common-sense view of the matter. 

Prof. Edward Capps’s ‘Homer to Theocri- 
tus: An Outline History of Classical Greek 
Literature, with Selected Translations’ 
(Cleveland: Chautauqua Press), is an at- 
tempt to encourage the study of Greek 
literature through the standard English 
versions. The student’s illegitimate use of 
translations, to avoid any great mental ef- 
fort on his part, and the endeavors of cer- 
tain publishers to place in his hands trans- 
lations whose only merit is that they make 
a certain sort of classical study easy, have 
put English versions under the ban to 
some extent. There are, however, legiti- 
mate uses of such literary works as the 
translations of Browning, FitzGerald, Cal- 
verley, Lang, Palmer, and many others, and 
it is the duty of the Hellenist to avail him- 
self of them. Professor Capps shows how 
this may be done in literature study. He 
has inserted in his text, which is a clear 
exposition of the development of Greek 
literature, a selection from the best and 
most accessible English translations. We 
are glad to say that he announces for the 
near future an enlarged edition, contain- 
ing at least three more chapters and more 
extended quotations. 

Mr. L. C. Syms, in ‘Selected Letters of 
Voltaire Edited for School Use’ (American 
Book Co.), annotates seventy-four examples 
of this author’s epistolary style, with a 
vocabulary. It is a good service from any 
point of view, and we need not quarrel with 
the editor for omitting what he calls reflec- 
tions of Voltaire’s “sectarian and anti- 
Christian’’ spirit, though these passages are 
quite likely to have been, on the contrary, 
anti-sectarian. The matter of consequence 
is to encourage the study of biography 
through letters, which reveal character as 
no other documents, even when the product 
of a mind as little scrupulous of the truth 
as was the inventor of a text from Habak- 
kuk. A companion volume from Rousseau 
should be next in order. 

The last two volumes of the series entitled 
“Pages Choisies’’ (Paris: Armand Colin) 
are devoted to Daudet and Bourget; the ex- 
tracts, as usual, representing every variety 
in the respective authors’ work. It is inevi- 
table that readers should miss some favor- 
ites in collections of this nature; for in- 
stance, Daudet’s ‘“‘Le Siége de Berlin’ and 
Bourget’s beautiful story of ‘‘Antigone.”’ 
Daudet’s charming introduction, too, to the 
“Lettres de mon Moulin’’ seems an almost 
unpardonable omission. The introductions, 
by M. Gustave Toudouze, are sufficiently ac- 
curate and comprehensive for their purpose, 
but might well have been written in more 
popular style and with closer view to the 
understanding of youth. It seems a some- 
what fantastic stretch of critical imagina- 
tion to draw a symbolical parallel between 
the late Alphonse Daudet and Michelan- 
gelo’s statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici. One 
need hardly add that Bourget’s characteris- 
tic subtlety in analyzing delicate moral sit- 
uations is not represented here. 





The “Annual List’ of new and important 
books added to the Boston Public Library 
during the past year is interesting as show- 
ing the present trend of thought and investi- 
gation. The leading subject (so far as num- 
bers is concerned) of the twenty-three into 
which it is divided is Social Science; Fiction 
and Religion being relegated to the fifth and 
sixth places. It should be added, however, 
that a considerable number of the titles in 
some of the subjects are not of books, but 
of brief pamphlets. In the January Bulletin 
is the first part of an interesting journal of 
a survey, in 1791, for a canal across Cape 
Cod, by James Winthrop. 

Amid the usual large amount of valuable 
information contained in volume i. of the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1898-99, there are about ten pages on 
educational conditions in the Philippines. 
The Commissioner has incorporated in his 
introduction a statement, “especially inter- 
esting on account of its source,’’ by Agon- 
cillo, first published in the New York Journal 
of February 3, 1899, and describing the edu- 
cational advantages the Filipinos possessed 
before the American occupation; these, as 
is well known, were considerable. Profes- 
sor Blumentritt, the German ethnologist, to 
whom reference has been made for a similar 
purpose in these columns, is also quoted in 
the report, to show that the diffusion of 
elementary education among the Filipinos, 
before the ‘‘occupation,’’ was more general 
than is the case in many parts of Europe. 
One paragraph of that portion of the report 
which deals, very briefly, with the schools 
of Manila since their reopening under Amer- 
ican rule, is worth reproducing. A news- 
paper correspondent ‘‘was unpleasantly im- 
pressed with the manifestation of civility 
of the Tagal children in school, who all 
rose when the superintendent entered their 
room on making his visit. This act the 
correspondent appeared to regard as a relic 
of tyranny, and he looked forward to the 
speedy banishment of ‘urbanidad’ (polite- 
ness) from the school under the Americans, 
who, he was proud to think, were too free 
and independent to show such manifesta- 
tions of ‘servility.’’’ The correspondent 
would, perhaps, be interested to learn that 
the custom of having the pupils rise from 
their seats when the inspector or some 
strange visitor enters the schoolroom, is a 
prevailing one in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, also. 

Prof. Ludwig Stein of Bern contributes 
to the Rundschau for December a stimulat- 
ing essay on ‘‘Pestalozzi als Vélkererzieher,”’ 
in which he shows that the Swiss school- 
teacher was not merely a reformer in ele- 
mentary education, but also an inspirer in 
the field of social pedagogy. Pestalozzi’s ed- 
ucational principles have become common- 
place through numberless publications and 
a well-nigh universal practical application; 
but his importance as educator of men and 
of nations has not yet been sufficiently rec- 
ognized. The writer gives an outline of his 
socio-pedagogical ideas. Though many of 
these, too, have already been accepted and 
put in practice during the century just 
closed, others are still to be investigated 
and defined, for Pestalozzi, with prophetic 
insight, has touched upon and taken sides 
in nearly all the socio-political questions 
which agitate our own time, and it is Pro- 
fessor Stein's belief that he may render to 
the twentieth century as valuable services 
as “Vélkererzieher” as he has rendered as 
“Kindererzieher”’ to the nineteenth century, 
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Our readers have already been furnished 
with grounds for admiring the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, and we need but 
mention the fact that his Cambridge as- 
sociates have agreed that some memorial 
of him shall be established at the Univer- 
sity. Americans at large (and they are now 
appealed to, to aid in the foundation) can- 
not be influenced by experience of the re- 
markable personality of Sidgwick, or by his 
singular services in drawing Oxford and 
Cambridge together; but his indispensable 
part in promoting, and wisely conducting, 
and most generously endowing the uni- 
versity education of women will touch some 
minds in this country in a way to bear 
fruit to the memorial. It is a rich revela- 
tion, not only of Sidgwick’s character, but 
of the nature of university life in England— 
without a parallel in any other part of the 
learned world—to read the report of the 
proceedings at Cambridge on November 26, 
1960, to consider the memorial. 
mony and such addresses can seldom be 
heard on like occasions outside of Eng- 
lund. The form contemplated is the de- 
velopment of a library of books on Moral 
Science initiated by Prof. Sidgwick for wo- 
men’s use as well as men's; a studentship 
in philosophy, for either sex; a lectureship 
in Moral Science, to bear his name. But 
something else may be decided on. Prof. 
J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton has consented 
to serve on the committee to raise funds in 
this country, and contributions may be sent 
direct to him. 


Such testi- 


—A correspondent, of French extraction, 
writes to us: 


“In ‘E. L. G.’s’ most interesting article 
in your last issue on the biography of 
Huxley, he takes occasion to remark, with 
hypothetical explanation, on the compara- 
tive paucity of biographical literature in 
French. On the other hand, no literature 
is more abundant in admirable memoirs. 
But, as an offset to the Huxley, the last 
‘Vie de Pasteur’ might well be adduced. 
I have, however, an impression that few 
‘Anglo-Saxons’ fully grasp the extreme reti- 
cence shown by average Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen concerning everything of 
an intimate (even though unobjectionable) 
character relating to private and family life. 
Among my own French relations I have 
observed it again and again, though I need 
hardly say that our terms of mutual friend- 
ship and affection are constant and close, 
despite the distance that separates us. The 
publication of the Browning love-letters 
was considered almost universally in 
France as an act of unpardonable in- 
decorum on the part of a son. As to the 
alleged difficulty of writing frankly con- 
cerning lives of eminent Frenchmen in 
letters or art, would this apply to 
Michelet, Henri Martin, Mignet, Guizot, 
Leconte de Lisle, Jules Simon, Léon Say, 
Renan, Taine, Paul Delaroche, Delacroix, 
or Ingres? And yet I doubt whether one 
could find an adequate biography of any one 
of them.” 


—We are in receipt of a pleasant letter 
from M. touching our 
Paris correspondent’s recent criticism up- 
on the order of his numerous Napoleonic 
studies. M. Masson affirms that he has 
“un plan d’ensemble, 
that he has misgivings as to his liviag 
long enough to complete it. He hopes at 
least to mark out and to lay the founda- 
tions. His scheme embraces the exhibi- 
tion of Napoleon's youth and intellectual 
development; his natural anJ 
sentiments; his environment; his political, 


Frédéric Masson 


but it is so vast 


passional 


literary, scientific, artistic, and religious 
ideas. M. 
first section—youth; four other 


Masson is done oniy with the 


volumes 








have been occupied with the passiona] sen- 
timents, and a fifth remains; four like- 
wise with the natural, and three if not 
four remain to be written. Environment 
has had one of six contemplated. Seven 
will be needed for ‘ideas,’ and this por- 
tion is wholly untouched. The total foot- 
ing is twenty-eight volumes M. Masson 
has never had the courage to be so frank 
with his countrymen. “S'il arrive que 


lon trouve cette confession dans ‘The 


Nation,’ tant pis pour moi.” 


-Attention was called in these columns 
some time ago to an article by R. M. Meyer 
in the Deutsche Rundschau for August, en- 
titled ‘Die Weltliteratur und die Gegenwart.’ 
Limiting the term ‘“Weltliteratur’ to 
whatever has found universal acceptance 
among the various nations of Europe and 
America, Meyer attempted to discover the 
ten or twelve great writers to whose work 
such a term might seem appropriate. The 
unsatisfactory character of this attempt, and 
the mistaken conception of the term ‘‘Welt- 
literatur’’ which it implies, have been re- 
cently pointed out at some length by a 
competent authority on questions of com 
parative literature, Dr. Louis P. Betz of 
Zurich, in the Munich Beilage zur Alige- 
meinen Zeitung of November 10 and 12 
Taking as his text the three or four pas- 
sages in which the term is employed by 
Goethe, Dr. Betz has indicated the only 
proper method by which a comparative 
study of European literature can be at- 
tempted. This method does not centre in 
the selection of universal writers; but, re- 
garding Europe as being, in Arnold's phrase, 
one great confederation, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, it studies the in- 
fluence of one component part of this con 
federation upon another, and traces the 
great forces that have been operative more 
or less in all the literatures. Such an in 
terpretation of ‘‘Weltliteratur’ increases 
the number cf writers who may be regard- 
ed as deserving of more than national at- 
tention. Hoffmann’s influence on Poe and 
Hawthorne, for example, gives that author 
an international interest, and Poe himself 
becomes a factor in general European cul 
ture through his influence on Baudelaire 
and other French writers. This was point- 
ed out with great detail by Dr. Betz some 
time ago in the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, in 
a series of articles entitled ‘Edgar Allan 
Poe und Charles Baudelaire 
der Weltliteratur,” 
and corrected, certainly deserves publica- 


Ein Phanomen 
which, when amplified 


tion in book form. 


~The publication in the official Berlin 
Reichsanzeiger of the full text of the Empe- 
ror’s school-reform project shows that the 
scope of the proposed innovations covers the 
whole field of secondary education, and di 
rects in detail the lines along which the 
changes are to be made. The document has 
the form of instructions addressed to the 
new Cultus Minister of Prussia, Dr. Studt, 
with the statement that these reforms are 
to be the realization of the ideas developed 
at the Educational Congress called together 
by his Majesty in 1892, on which occasion 
he declared that it should be the purpose 
of the educators of the country to make 
their pupils ‘not good Greeks and Romans, 
but good Germans."" The Emperor himself 
has divided this manifesto into five heads 
the most important of which is the first, in 
which he declares that henceforth the pre- 





paratory work done at the classical Gymna 


sium, the Latin and ser entific Real 


gymnasium, and the totally non-classical 
and scientific Oberrealschulef, shall have 
equal educational values in admitting gradu 
ates to the privileges of the universitic and 
their degrees This breaks entirely with 
German educational traditic ind = =puts 
the scientific course on an equality with 
the classical. Some of the details in these 
instructions are not without pedagogical 
interest The Emperor directs that more 


attention be paid to geography, and more to 
the English language and less to Frene} 
that, in the Greek, useless drill in forms be 
abandoned, and the wsthetic side of th 


language and its literature culti 





also the connection between Greek 
tion and modern culture that in 
languages the ideal be the actual 
languages; that in history the Germany of 
the nineteenth century be more closely 
studied; that in natural sciences, especially 
chemistry and physics, the applied features 
be made more prominent; that in drawing 
due attention be paid to the practical appli 


cation of this art in the study of the sci 


ences; that the final examinations, having 
disappointed the hopes originally entertain 
ed, be abolished as soon as possible rhe 
Emperor closes his instructions to his Min 


ister with the hope that reforms along these 
lines will reconcile the existing antagonism 
between friends of the humanistic and those 
of the realistic schools, between the advo 
cates of the classical tongues and those of 
the sciences. Quite naturally this manifes 
to is intended only for Prussian schools, but 
if introduced there, other 


doubt, follow suit 


schools will, no 


Students of dramatic origins will find ma 
terial for suggestive comparisons in the Bil 
lical plays devised or adapted by the priests 
in Mexico for the purpose of impressing the 
Scripture story upon their native congrega 
tions. Two of these have recently been 
printed by D. Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, 
the director of the Mexican National Muse 
um, in the original Nahuatl, with a literal 


Spanish rendering They are intended to 
form part of a volume, with the sub-title 
“El Teatro,” in a Biblioteca Nahuatl" 
vhich Sr. del Paso y Troncoso has under 


taken to edit. The two pieces already i 
sued represent the sacrifice of Isaae and 
the adoration of the Magi. Both are copied 
from a transcript dated 1760, but the orig 

nals go back in one case to 1687 or earlier 
and the other in all probability to the pre 

There is a contemporary 
Adorati« 


in the town of Tlaxomulco, in Jalisco, in the 


ceding century 
account of a performance of the 


year 1587. This representation, which was 
reported in detail by the Commissary-Gen 
eral of the Franciscan Order who witnessed 
it, was somewhat different from the one 
whose text is now printed, although the ger 
eral plot and character of the two were 
clearly identical. The Twelfth Night play 
was as much a feature in the life of ie 
Mexican natives under their Spanish pastors 
as it was inthat of their old-world contem- 
poraries. One of the actors at Tlaxomulco 
had played his part on each recurring day 
of the Epiphany for thirty years. As early 
as 1540, Motolinia, the most reliable of con- 
temporary historians, speaks of this as an 
established annua] function, and deseribes 
the way in which the aboriginal “stage 
hands” 


star across the village housetops 


worked the apparatus of the guiding 


to the 
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church tower, beneath which lay the babe in 
his manger. 


—In China, eighteen centuries ago, the 
learned lady Tsao wrote a book of etiquette 
and conduct for women and girls. Her 
little manual has ever since been the vade- 
mecum of the maidens and wives of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom which gave letters, art, and 
civilization to the eastern half of Asia. It 
it still a standard work. Now translated by 
Mrs. 8S. L. Baldwin into English (New York: 
Eaton & Mains), with preface, sketch of 
the author and appropriate illustrations by 
a Chinese artist in Brooklyn, the little work 
reaches us bound in the joy-suggesting color 
of scarlet, and decorated in gold and green 
with stamp of coins and bamboo. It is sent 
forth, perhaps, as a covert retort to the 
spoilers of Peking. The translator has done 
her work well, not at all idealizing the text, 
yet hardly improving it by inserting within 
brackets occasional explanations or notes. 
These call attention to tooth-brushes and 
other evidences of civilization twenty cen- 
turies ago, point a temperance moral, or 
adorn the old tale of ‘“‘the turnpike road to 
a man’s heart, through his mouth.” How 
to serve the afternoon tea, arrange the din- 
ing-room table, make the bed for the mother- 
in-law, sip the wine at the marriage cere- 
mony, to eat and to drink, and ‘‘the refill- 
ing your cup with wine steadily refuse,’’ to 
work and act in the garden and the kitchen, 
to make salutation, to practise hospitality, 
to instruct children and to secure gentleness, 
harmony, and virtue in the home—are the 
standard themes set forth in language which, 
in the original, is music to the Chinese 
ear. Of necessity the book reminds us of 
and challenges comparison with the ‘Onna 
Dai Gaku,’ or Woman’s Great Learning, 
which is the standard work in Japan, though 
in age but as a mushroom. The latter work, 
unlike the Chinese, is replete with wsthetic 
hints and suggestions for making the home 
not only full of sweetness and light, but 
also beautiful to the eye, and delightful to 
that cultivated taste which regards, with 
tenderness and delight, nature as well as 
literature and ethics. 


—Mr. Clutton-Brock’s ‘Eton’ (London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan) 
is a more modest and, at the same time, a 
more workmanlike performance than Mr. 
Cust’s ‘History’ of the same foundation, re- 
viewed in these columns some months ago. 
The series to which it belongs—the ‘‘Hand- 
books to the Great Public Schools’’—aims 
mainly at giving an account of the present 
condition of the several institutions, and re- 
duces the bistorical narrative to a small 
compass. Mr, Clutton-Brock’s abstract of 
Maxwell Lyte’s standard treatise is pretty 
well done, though it might have been wish- 
ed that he had not assigned Chillingworth’s 
celebrated work, ‘The Religion of Protes- 
tants,’ to John Hales (p. 53). A reference 
to Ducange would at once have explained 
“the curious title of Conducts’’ still given 
to the chaplains (p. 65). But the author is 
more at home in the etiquette, customs, and 
slang, the studies and the games, of the 
Eton of to-day. The chapter on “School 
Work” will, perhaps, be found the most in- 
teresting to American readers; the two time- 
tables on pp. 195-6 and the list of lessons 
for the week on p. 197 are valuable ‘‘docu- 
ments.’ The reader will learn with some 
surprise that ‘‘nearly all boys, except those 
in the army class, have to produce copies 
of Latin verses every week” (p. 186). Those 





who are interested in the boarding-schools 
now springing up in America, more or less on 
the English model, and are curious to know 
how the standard for the upper forms in 
England is kept so much above that required 
for entrance to the universities, may be 
advised to read the account here given of 
the *‘Collegers,’’ and of their relations with 
the “Oppidans.”’ The “‘Collegers,’’ it may be 
explained, are the holders of scholarships ex- 
empting their fortunate possessors from all 
but a comparatively small part of the cost 
of education and board. Mr. Clutton-Brock 
assures the anxious parent that he ‘need 
not nowadays be deterred from sending his 
son to ‘college’ by the fear that he will find 
himself in a position of inferiority in the 
school’’—a phrase which suggests that this 
was not always the case. His further as- 
surance that the parent of a colleger neea 
not “‘fear that his son, by associating with 
the sons of the rich, will learn expensive 
habits,”’ is one which would be even more 
necessary in America, if an attempt were 
made to follow the English example and in- 
troduce a leaven of “scholars’’ into the new 
foundations. 





HUXLEY. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hualey. 
By his Son, Leonard Huxley. In 2 vol- 
umes. D. Appleton & Co. 1900. 


Thomas Henry Hualey: A Sketch of his Life 
and Work. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. 
(Oxon.). G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 


That Mr. Mitchell’s book should appear 
almost simultaneously with the ‘Life and 
Letters’ is, perhaps, unfortunate for him and 
for his publishers, but not so for the 
general reader, who could not do better than 
to read the smaller by way of preparation 
for the larger book. It will furnish him with 
an iron thread on which to string the let- 
ters, with a general conception into which 
the particulars of the biography will fit with 
mutual illumination. It is exceedingly well 
done. Mr. Mitchell has a fine gift for ex- 
position, and he brings out the character of 
Huxley’s successive positions and discov- 
eries with great clearness. The ‘‘Huxley and 
Darwin” chapter develops with much precision 
the nature of Huxley’s unconscious antici- 
pations of the ‘Origin,’ and the relation of 
both men to the general theory of evolution, 
of which Huxley was more convinced than 
of natural selection as a special form of it. 
His insistence was uniform that natural 
selection was an hypothesis lacking the 
necessary confirmation which he believed 
might be obtained for it by a sufficiently 
careful and persistent experiment in arti- 
ficial breeding. Huxley’s advocacy of Dar- 
win has a noble chapter to itself, and there 
are others explaining his own work on ver- 
tebrate anatomy, man and the apes, scien- 
tific education, and so on. His anti-mate- 
rialism and anti-supernaturalism are ex- 
plained with equal sympathy, his ‘Ethics 
of the Cosmos”’ with some hesitation. Ev- 
ery aspect of Huxley’s life, except the pure- 
ly personal, gets its proportionate treat- 
ment, and, whether as an introduction to the 
‘Life and Letters,’ or as an exclusive study 
for those who must deny themselves the 
major book, it can hardly be commended in 
excess of its distinguished worth, 

But this lofty praise of Mr. Mitchell's 
book derogates nothing from the importance 
of Mr. Leonard Huxley's. This is strongest 





where Mr. Mitchell’s book is weakest—in 
the presentation of Huxley’s character and 
personality. Mr. Huxley’s own writing is 
thoroughly good, and his apprehension of his 
father’s scientific work is clear, but he 
leaves him for the most part to expound it 
in his letters, and these have too much the 
character of a commentary on what is sup- 
posed to be already known, to be enlight- 
ening to the less perfectly informed. What 
we do get at every stage is the reaction of 
Huxley’s mind upon his work and its effect 
on others, with a good deal of its tentative 
process in advance of its deliberate expres- 
sion. The structure of the book is chro- 
nological, the forty-nine chapters having no 
other title respectively than that of the year 
or years they represent. A topical arrange- 
ment would perhaps have been impossible. 
But where there is continual transition from 
one subject to another, it is often difficult 
to make out the lines of dominant interest 
in a particular period. In a few instances 
the letters relating to some special interest 
or episode are massed in a chapter by them- 
selves, and the general correspondence is 
afterwards given in one or more chapters. 
This, too, is somewhat confusing, but it is, 
nevertheless, an acceptable device, espe- 
cially in the chapters giving an account of 
Huxley’s relation to the ‘Origin of Species.’ 
There are lacunez in the correspondence as 
in the geological record as by Huxley ap- 
prehended. Where we expect much we 
sometimes get little. There is, for instance, 
hardly a word about Darwin’s ‘Descent of 
Man,’ and there is even less about Tyndall’s 
famous Belfast address, except in advance 
of its delivery. 

The early chapters do not add much to the 
autobiographical account of Huxley’s youth 
and lack of early training contained in his 
collected writings. Further on we are star- 
tled with the terrible frankness of a letter 
about the “confusions of his wasted youth,” 
from which he was saved by Thomas Car- 
lyle, congenial work, and his love for the 
lady who became his wife. There is a re- 
current note of resentment where his father 
is spoken of. How distinctly the boy was 
father of the man is shown by a journal 
which he kept in 1840 and for a few years af- 
ter. That year we find him quoting Novalis, 
“Philosophy can bake no bread, but it can 
prove for us God, freedom, and immortali- 
ty,’”’ and deciding for the knowledge that can 
bake our bread. Thus early did he come to 
the conclusion which he elaborated in his 
‘Hume’ and elsewhere—that we are equally 
uncertain as to the ultimate character of 
matter and soul. Deep ponderings these for 
a boy of fifteen, and conclusive of the ab- 
surdity of the notion that his ultimate meta- 
physical studies were those of an amateur, 
caught up as a handy weapon in a special 
fight. The metaphysical questions, the ul- 
timate problems of philosophy, were always 
fundamental to his thought. Quite as ab- 
surd is the notion that Huxley, equally with 
Darwin, suffered a scientific atrophy of his 
esthetic life. As represented by these 
pages his intellectual breadth was a conspic- 
uous trait. He is on the best of terms with 
Homer and Dante and Shakspere and Goethe 
and many lesser poets, and never at a loss 
for an apt quotation from them, to say 
nothing of his full acquaintance with the 
noblest piece of English literature extant, 
the King James version of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. His early knowledge 
of East End conditions was prophetic of big 
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later interest in the London poor and his 
endeavors to alleviate their intellectual mis- 
ery. 

The closeness of his early application to 
his studies is certified by the nickname which 
his fellow-students gave his window, “The 
Sign of the Head and Microscope.”’ His first 
visit to Faraday was intended to engage 
his interest in a scheme of perpetual motion 
which Huxley had, as he thought, discover- 
ed. Faraday suffered his foolishness pa- 
tiently, if not gladly. It is interesting that 
Huxley, Darwin, and Hooker, three noble 
friends, each tookalong oceanvoyage as their 
best early course in science. Huxley’s posi- 
tion on the Rattlesnake was that of assistant 
surgeon, but he went far beyond the officia) 
naturalist of the expediticn in his scientific 
researches, which, though not confined to the 
medusz, were preéminently concerned with 
them. His best discovery, however, was 
that of the lady at Sydney whom he married 
after an engagement that put the affection 
of the lovers to the sorest proof. It was 
of eight years’ duration, during five of which 
they had no meeting, and letters back and 
forth were months upon the way. When at 
length Miss Heathorn came to England, she 
was so sick that Huxley thought that death 
would cheat him of his bride. After the long 
waiting, one is disappointed to meet her so 
seldom in the letters; but this defect is rem- 
edied as they go on, and our assurance is 
complete that here was a marriage of true 
minds. Nowhere is Huxley more engaging 
than in his relations with his family, his hap- 
py comradeship with his children. Hardly 
less beautiful are his relations with Darwin, 
Spencer, Hooker, Tyndall, and other friends. 
He was not much affected by those odiums 
from which the scientific mind has suffered 
hardly less than the theological. His rela- 
tions with Owen were a conspicuous excep- 
tion to this rule. Even then it was Owen's 
treatment of Darwin, which he thought cow- 
ardly and insincere, and not any injustice 
to himself, that put an edge upon his steel. 

We get an acute impression of the pains 
of Huxley's life from 1850 to 1854. These 
were years of baffled and impatient struggle, 
often tending to despair and the resolve to 
give up science altogether for some employ- 
ment that would enable him to marry and 
make both ends meet. One incident of the 
waiting-time was his luckless application for 
a professorship in Toronto, Canada, for 
which Tyndall also applied, without success. 
When the tide turned, it did so with a will. 
It brought first a permanent lectureship in 
the School of Mines in Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don, and within a month a place on the 
Geological Survey, which doubled his in- 
come, making it, with what he could pick 
up in various ways, £600 a year. The sud- 
den death of his friend Forbes, who had 
made the position for him in Jermyn Street, 
brought him the offer of the Edinburgh lec- 
tureship, which Forbes had held with a 
salary of £1,000 a year, but he preferred to 
stay in London because of its better oppor- 
tunities for research. In November, 1854, he 
writes: 

“There is always a Cape Horn in one’s life 
that one weathers or wrecks one’s self on. 
Thank God, I think I may say I have weath- 
ered mine—not without a good deal of 


damage to spars and rigging though, for it 
blew deuced hard on the other side.” 


Heretofore Huxley’s work had been main- 
ly morphological. After 1854, palmontology 
engrossed him more and more, at first with 








many backward looks to his first love, to 
which he was resolved that he would some 
day return, but this he never did to an ex- 
clusive or even a preéminent degree. But 
for this change in the direction of his work 
he could not have taken the part he did in 
the controversy that was precipitated by 
the publication of Darwin's ‘Origin’ in No- 
vember, 1859. In the meantime, his most 
daring venture was his lecture of 1858 “On 
the Theory of the Vertebrate Skull,” a di- 
rect challenge to Owen, who had too incon- 
tinently fallen in with the views of Oken 
and Goethe. The chapters that report his 
relation to Darwin’s epoch-making book 
are the most dramatic in this biography, but 
their edge is not so keen as it would be if 
Huxley’s account of the matter in the Dar- 
win ‘Life and Letters’ were not already 
classical, together with his address, ‘‘The 
Coming of Age of the ‘Origin of Species,’ ” 
and others tending to the same effect. More- 
over, we have had various accounts of the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association 
at which Huxley made his great retort on 
Bishop Wilberforce, who, in a brilliant 
speech, for which he had been primed by 
Owen, inquired whether Huxley’s grandfath- 
er or grandmother was an ape. Huxley an- 
swered: 

“Tf there were an ancestor whom I should 
feel shame in recalling, it would be a man 
a man of restless, versatile intellect, who, 
not content with an equivocal success in 
his own sphere of activity, plunges into 
scientific questions with which he has no 
real acquaintance, only to obscure them by 
an aimless rhetoric, and distract the atten- 
tion of his hearers from the real point at 
issue by eloquent digressions and skilled ap- 
peals to religious prejudice.” 


This is Prof. J. R. Green’s recollection of 
Huxley’s words, but Huxley was sure that 
he did not use the word “equivocal,” and 
others have insisted that the entire passage 
has too much of Green's diffuseness and too 
little of Huxley’s incisiveness. It will be re- 
membered that Huxley’s review of Darwin 
in the Times was the cap-sheaf of Darwin's 
satisfaction in the opinions of his most val- 
ued friends. Huxley’s ‘Man’s Place in Na- 
ture’ received a strong impulse from his 
work as Darwin's chief defender, though the 
book had close relations with his studies in 
vertebrate anatomy before 1860. The ten 
following years were the great decade of his 
life. At no other time did he advance with 
such a joyous swing as during this period, 
though already there were penalties to pay 
for overwork; and dyspepsia, originating in 
the poisoning contracted from a juvenile dis- 
section, was a danger that was never far 
away. 

With passionate enjoyment of his work 
came great private sorrow, when, in 1860, 
his first-born son, called Noel, because born 
at Christmas time, was suddenly taken from 
him. One of the longest, and certainly one of 
the most impressive and pathetic letters here 
given, is that which he wrote to Charles 
Kingsley, replying to one in which Kings- 
ley pressed on him the usual consolation, 
but with an accent of personal sympathy 
and affection that went straight to Huxley's 
heart. If one would know the innermost 
Huxley, he should read this letter, though he 
read nothing else. The absolute sincerity 
with himself and others shines here with a 
clarity unequalled in a book which is every- 
where an illustration of this quality. Like 
George Eliot, he disdains all “opium,” and 
will not consider his wish to believe any- 
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thing as any reason why he should believe 
it. He says: 

“My business is to teach my aspirations 
to conform themselves to fact, not to make 
facts harmonize with my aspirations. Science 
seems to me to teach in the highest and 
strongest manner the great truth which ts 
embodied in the Christian conception of en- 
tire surrender to the will of God. Sit down 
before fact as a little child, be prepared to 
give up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatever abysses 
nature leads, or you shal! learn nothing 
I have only begun to learn content and peace 
of mind since I have resolved, at all risks, to 
do this.” 


The letter goes on to denounce both the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
while pleading that “‘we still have judgment 
here,” and the doctrine commended to him 
by the priest officiating at his boy’s funeral, 
“If there be no future life, let us eat, drink, 
and be merry.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
brief review to touch one in ten of the 
matters that engrossed Huxley's interest 
and enthusiasm in these busy and eventful 
years. In 1866 we find him with Mill, and 
Lyell, and Spencer, on the right side of the 
business in re Gov. Eyre; in 1867, entering 
on that long course of lectures to working- 
men which was so congenial to his disposi- 
tion and so helpful to those whom he ad- 
dressed. It was not a workingman whom he 
once singled out as specially attentive, and 
who afterward wished to put one question 
“Was the cerebellum inside or outside the 
skull?” The Bathybius trouble began in 
1867, and returned to plague the inventor 
until in 1879 he “ate the leek,”’ 
at a meeting of the British Association, 


man-fashion, 


confessing his mistake, but at the same time 
insisting that he had never built Bathy- 
bins into the general structure of his evo- 
lutionary doctrine. The letters to Spencer 
are many, and he describes himself as this 
“There is 
no telling how many brilliant speculations 


philosopher's devil's advocate 


I have been the means of choking off in an 
embryonic state."" In 1870 he was already 
on the first two of ten Royal Commissions, 
a waste of power to a pecuniary end which 
he tried to justify by the incidental public 
benefit and 
Metaphysical Society had been instituted the 


scientific observation The 


previous year, but other biographies have 
anticipated this, even as to those particu- 
lars which concern Huxley in the most 
special manner; such, for example, as his 
retort on Dr. Ward, who professed his in 
ability to withhold the expression of his 
horror when such sentiments as Huxley s 
were advanced. To which Huxley: “I must 
in fairness say that it will be very dif- 
ficult for me to conceal my feeling as to 
the intellectual degradation which 
come of the general acceptance of such views 
as Dr. Ward holds.” 

His voluntary election to the new London 
School Board in 1870 marked a tendency to 
steadily increasing engrossment in official 
work, while he was fondly cherishing the 
hope of more time for original research. 
His visit to America was in 1876. “His re- 
ception may be said to emphasize his defi- 
nite establishment in the first rank of Eng- 
lish thinkers."’ It will be remembered that 
during his visit here a prophecy which he 
had made about the horse's genealogy, as 
shown by the development of his ancestral 
toes, was strikingly confirmed. 

Sailing up New York harbor, he said, 
“If 1 were not a man, I should like to be a 
tug’; and high pressure was the babit of 


would 
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his life until the machinery broke down. 
This happened in 1871, and again in 1884. 
From both catastrophes he rallied, but each 
time, and especially after the second, with 
much abatement of his normal strength. The 
shadows of sickness and despondency lie 
heavy upon many pages of Mr. Huxley’s sec- 
ond volume, and the question intrudes itself 
whether a more exigent standard of se- 
lection would not have been better. But 
this volume abounds in interesting matter; 
notably in that touching Huxley’s battle with 
Gladstone and the Clericals upon Biblical 
and theological questions. A deeper inter- 
est in politics and a lively part in its dis- 
cussion were characteristic of these later 
years. One may, perhaps, justly doubt 
whether hypochondriacal dyspepsia did not 
give some color to his opinions on the Irish 
question, and to such views as those of his 
Romanes Lecture, about which there are 
important letters. In conclusion, there are 
chapters on the man’s personal habits, traits, 
and manners that make a natural climax to 
the favorable impression of his character 
which the book conveys in all its parts. The 
sum of the whole matter is that, ar- 
dent as was his passion for the discovery 
of scientific truth, even more ardent was 
his passion for men’s saving knowledge of 
it, and for their deliverance from all ig- 
norance and superstition, and the evils which 
they carry in their train. Among those who 
love their fellow-men, Huxley’s name de- 
serves a lofty place. He said that he would 
rather be remembered as “a man who did 
his best to help the people’ than in any 
other way. The philanthropist in him eclipsed 
the man of science. Taking our leave of 
him, may we not say, as he said of another, 
“For such a man there can be no fear in 
facing the great unknown. His life has been 
one long experience of the substantial jus- 
tice of the laws by which this world is gov- 
erned, and he will calmly trust to them still 
as he lays his head down for his long sleep’’? 


SOURCE-BOOKS. 


Source-Book of English History; Leading 
Documents, together with illustrative ma- 
terial from contemporary writers, and a 
bibliography of sources. By Guy Carleton 
Lee, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co. 1900. Pp. 
xvii, 609. 


Source-Book of English History for the 
use of Schools and Readers. By Elizabeth 
Kimball Kendall, M.A. Macmillan, 1900. 
Pp. xvi., 483. 

The compilation of ‘‘source-books” of one 
sort or another is now going on so rapidly, 
and the use of ‘sources’ even in elementary 
historical instruction is being so generally 
approved, that it behooves teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as reviewers, to subject each 
new applicant for favor to more than ordi- 
narily careful examination. We take it that 
a book of this description, prepared primari- 
ly for the use of other than mature scholars, 
ought to comply with two requirements. In 
the first place, the collection ought to show 
clearly what the compiler means by 
“sources’’; whether, that is, he has in 
mind the primary records, statutory or 
otherwise, out of which narrative history is 
mainly constructed, or the illustrative ma- 
terial useful in the way of collateral com- 
ment and enlightenment. In the second 
place, the text of the selections should be 
accurately reproduced’ omissions and con- 





densations carefully indicated, and altera- 
tions, if any, made in accordance with prin- 
ciples reasonably justified and consistently 
followed. A book that cannot bear scru- 
tiny at these two points cannot, we think, 
be regarded as a wholly creditable addi- 
tion to working historical material. 

The 225 selections in Dr. Lee’s substan- 
tial volume cover the whole field of Eng- 
lish history, from the first mention of the 
country, by Herodotus, to the London Con- 
vention of 1884 between Great Britain and 
the South African Republic. In point of pro- 
portion, the space is fairly well distributed 
among the different periods, although more 
than two-thirds of it is allotted to the period 
preceding 1689. The editor states that the 
scope of the collection ‘‘is such as to make 
it available for use with any text-book upon 
English History.’’ We do not think it quite 
clear, however, for what class of students 
the book is designed. A valuable introduc- 
tory bibliography enumerates the most im- 
portant collections of sources, but a glance 
shows that the profitable use of most of 
them is beyond the powers of any but mature 
workers. On the other hand, an examina- 
tion of the selections themselves does not 
confirm the first impression made by the 
bibliography. Dr. Lee tells us in his preface 
that he has differed from Bishop Stubbs in 
including material not strictly documentary, 
and from Professor Hart in including ma- 
terial that is documentary. We are bound 
to say that the result of this attempt to 
keep a middle course is a collection which 
is neither the one thing nor the other. It has 
too few documents to satisfy those who 
would value a collection of matter of that 
sort, and too little illustrative material— 
“sources,’’ be it observed, in a very differ- 
ent sense from documents—to be of much 
service in that direction. In other words, 
Dr. Lee has fallen into the very error which 
ought by all means to be avoided in the 
compilation of source manuals—that, name- 
ly, of jumbling together a lot of important 
matter, all of it, no doubt, interesting and 
worth while, but exhibiting the widest varia- 
tion in appropriateness and usefulness. 

Selection, in works of this character, is 
so much an affair of individual judgment, 
and is often influenced so much by a 
teacher’s accustomed way of presenting a 
subject to his class, that a compiler is en- 
titled to a large measure of liberty. An 
examination of Dr. Lee’s selections, how- 
ever, shows some unexpected omissions. 
particularly in the later period. There are 
no treaties save the Transvaal conven- 
tions, and no acts relating to Amer- 
ica. In the last century we miss such im- 
portant pieces as the Schism Act, the Sep- 
tennial Act, the Place Bill, and Pitt’s India 
Bill; and there is nothing about the Hastings 
trial save a letter from Hastings to Sir 
John Shore. In the present century, there 
is no documentary material on the Reform 
bills, or the civil service, or Ireland, or 
education, or municipal government, or half- 
a-dozen other matters which have been 
prominently before the mind of England in 
the past hundred years. The thoroughness 
with which Stubbs, Prothero, and Gardiner 
have gleaned in their respective flelds may 
excuse a later worker from duplicating their 
labors, but the time would seem to have 
passed for such a scanty treatment of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as Dr. 
Lee has given us. 

It would be gratifying to be able to say 





that, although Dr. Lee’s method of selection 
could not be endorsed, his reproduction of 
texts showed commendable accuracy and 
care. Unfortunately, however, even this 
meed of praise must be withheld. In his 
preface, Dr. Lee informs us that, ‘‘believing 
that documents are most useful in their 
most readable form,’ he has, “in most 
cases,’ modernized spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization, but has ‘‘preserved the 
original style when necessary to bring out 
the full effect of the selections’’; that he 
has preferred “the most approved editions’’ 

r “official editions’; and that in deciding 
upon translations, he has ‘“‘selected and edit- 
ed those which in [his] opinion most faith- 
fully present the meaning of the best man- 
uscripts.”’ The “editing’’ of a text already 
published in a variorum critical edition is, 
at best, delicate business, and Dr. Lee's 
pages show many striking illustrations of 
what such a course may lead to. 

A number of Dr. Lee’s documents are 
labelled as ‘‘edited’’ from the well-known 
Statutes of the Realm. What the ‘editing’ 
consists in, and the kind of text produced 
by it, can best be seen by putting a few 
passages side by side. The citations from 
the Statutes are, of course, from the Eng- 
lish version, with modernized capitaliza- 
tion, 

LEE. STATUTES OF THE REALM. 


mowers + + meware .. .\« %& 
all those that shall} all those that these 
hear or see. these} present letters aaa 
present letters. . . hear or see. 

And we will that if And we will 
any judgment be giv-| by the justices, or by 
en from henceforth,| any other our minis- 
contrary to the points}; ters that hold plea 
of the charter afore-| before them against 
said, by the justices| the points of the 
or by any other of] charters (etc.). 
our officials that hold No tallage or aid 
pleas before them, it] shall be mone or lev- 
shall be undone and | ied. 


holden for naught. We will “and grant. 
—Confirmation of the . that all clerks 
Charters, p 184. and laymen of our 
No tallage or aid| land shall have fall] 
shall be imposed or| their laws as 
Wee ee largely. 
Also we will and 
grant . ... that all 


clerks and laymen, of 
our realm, shall have 
all their laws . 

as freelv.—De Tallagi» 
non Concedendo, p. 186. 





The sixth section of this document, as 
given by Dr. Lee, follows neither the Latin 
nor the English version of the Statutes of 
the Realm, but seems to partake somewhat 
of both. 

LEE. STATUTES OF THE REALM 


‘ and after- and notwithstanding 
wards religious men/| such religious men 
have notwithstanding} have entered. P 
ea ae 
earls [barons], earls [barons], 
ee and other our sub- 
and other our lieges. | jects 

the immediate the chief lord 
chief lord. immediate. ares 

—Statuium de Religio- 
sis, P 188. 

. to the intent . to the intent 
that as well clerks as| that clerks and lay- 
laymen might be ad-| men might be admit- 
mitted in such monas-| ted in such monas- 
teries and ‘religious! teries, priories, and 
houses, . religious houses . . 

whereby it hap- » and thereby 
pe ns that numbers of the number of 


and alms are ‘ and alms [being 
withdrawn from the not given to) the poor. 
poo : 
pal Sta'utum de Asporta- Variant; are withheld 
tis Religiosorum, p. 190 | from, ete. 





in the Statutes of the Realm, further, 
this statute bears the title Statutum Car- 
lioli, the title chosen by Dr. Lee being 
there ascribed to ‘‘old printed copies.” 

It would be tedious, however, though not 
difficult, to multiply such illustrations. As 
compared with the texts cited as authorities, 
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a word-for-word comparison of a number 
of Dr. Lee's extracts shows scores of ad- 


ditions, omissions, substitutions, altera- 
tions, and transpositions, not to mention a 
number of obvious misprints. If this sort 
of thing is “‘editing,’’ we can but think it 
editing of an extraordinary sort, and far 
removed from the kind of work which care- 
ful scholars recognize as legitimate. 

Of errors of another sort, too, some of 
them apparently attributable to haste, Dr. 
Lee’s book shows a good many. The ascrip- 
tions of authorship prefixed to the several 
selections do not always agree with the 
sources indicated at the end. The prefatory 
notes, nowhere very substantial, are some- 
times trivial, as where we read (p. 141) that 
“this document is of sufficient importance 
to warrant its introduction into this book 
of sources,’’ and that (p. 169) “every para- 
graph [of Magna Charta] is of importance 
to the student—though much might be of 
little interest to the casual reader—and in 
a source-book none of it can properly be 
omitted.’”’ The Statutes of the Realm, al- 
ready enough sinned against in the mutila- 
tion of its texts, is cited as the authority 
at the beginning of No. 208, instead of the 
collection of Evans, and at the beginning 
of No. 215, instead of the Annual Register. 
The series of ‘‘Translations and Reprints”’ 
issued by the University of Pennsylvania 
has been frequently drawn upon, but with- 
out indicating the number in the series. 
The translation of Magna Charta (No. 80), 
credited to Professor Cheney (sic), makes 
no reference to previous publication. The 
four selections joined under No. 81 are 
credited to the ‘‘Lords’ Report on the Dig- 
nity of a Peer,’’ translated by Professor 
Cheyney; they are taken, however, except 
the first, from No. 6 of the ‘‘Translations 
and Reprints,’’ where they are credited to 
Stubbs, who cites the ‘Lords’ Report’ as 
his source. The three documents given un- 
der the head of ‘‘England and the Trans- 
vaal’’—the Sand River Convention, the Con- 
vention of Pretoria, and the Convention of 
London—are said to be, in each case, ‘“‘from 
a copy of the original document.’’ Surely, 
Dr. Lee might have taken the trouble to 
give us something of more value than that. 
And why quote the act establishing the 
colony of New South Wales from Barton's 
‘History,’ and the India proclamation of 
1858 from Nolan’s ‘History of India’? 

We have dwelt at length upon the short- 
comings of Dr. Lee’s manual, because of a 
conviction that a book which professes to 
furnish students with material for an in- 
troductory study of sources should itself 
be of sound method and unimpeachable ac- 
curacy. There was certainly need of such a 
work as the announcement of Dr. Lee’s vol- 
ume would lead one to expect, and the need 
is still so great as to give to the book, 
doubtless, notwithstanding its defects, con- 
siderable usefulness; but in its present 
shape it can, we think, have only qualified 
claims to the confidence of scholars. 

Miss Kendall's ‘Source-Book’ am - 
bitious than Dr. Lee’s work, and in agree- 
able contrast to it in the care and accuracy 
which it everywhere exhibits. In its gener- 
al plan it suggests Prof. Hart's volume 


is less 


with a similar title, and, like that, offers a 
selection of illustrative material adapted to 
the needs and powers of young students. As 
a whole, the choice has been judicious and 
the limited range well kept. There are use- 
ful references to collateral authorities, well- 








digested marginal notes, 
pianations of 
sions. 


and helpful ex- 
unfamiliar words and allu- 
Mechanically, Miss Kendall's book 
is of the “handy” shape which invites use. 
Altogether, it is a welcome addition to the 
list of source manuals for secondary schools, 
and one which teachers of elementary Eng- 
lish history can hardly get along without. 


The Gospel of Wealth, and Other Timely Es- 
says. By Andrew Carnegie. The Century 
Co. 1900, 

For most of us, Mr. Carnegie’s gospel has 
the attraction of requiring no self-denial. 
All the sacrifices are to be made by the mil- 
lionaires, while the of the world gets 
the benefit of them. Yet, as it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive, mankind in gen- 
eral has less to hope for in this gospel than 
the few rich men actively apply 
it. To accept gifts tends to debase character 
rather than to Even when the 
gifts are made to a community, there is dan- 
ger of diminishing public spirit. People 
learn to think that thing and another 
ought to be done for them by their wealthy 
fellow-citizens, and even the feeling of grat- 
itude attenuated. For if it is the 
duty of the millionaire to share his fortune 
with his neighbors, what thank shall he 
have? No one can expect other people to be 
grateful because he does what he ought to 


rest 


who can 


elevate it. 


one 


becomes 


do. Nevertheless, the question, wherewithal 
shall the millionaire cleanse his ways, re- 
mains to be answered. Somehow he must, 
living or dead, part with his money, and 
Mr. Carnegie’s suggestions are practical 
enough. It is not easy to argue with the 
possessor of so many millions; but some ex- 
pository comment may be offered. 

Mr. Carnegie’s philosophy is perfectly 


simple, and it is stated clearly and forcibly 
He holds, first, that the present competitive 
system, which necessarily creates million- 
aires, or allows men to get rich, is essential 
should altered. 
rich men should their 
fortunes to their children, their 
children will be demoralized by having money 
to spend which they have not earned. Third- 
ly, rich men should not indulge in luxury 
Fourthly, they should dispose of their for- 
tunes while living, or the Government should 
confiscate them at their death. Fifthly, the 
only practical way of disposing of them is to 
found libraries and other public institutions, 
requiring the public to contribute to their 


support. 


not be 
not 


because 


to progress, and 


Secondly, leave 


Evidently, this system assumes that mil- 
lionaires are sinners above other men. The 
number of persons who have wealth suffi- 


cient to maintain their children in idleness 
is very large, and such persons are able to 
indulge in many luxuries. We 
that the children of millionaires will 
go straight to perdition if they inherit their 
parents’ wealth, while those who get but a 
hundred thousand shall be immune. Every 
one familiar with the life of the common 
people knows that an inheritance of a very 
few thousand dollars may demoralize a young 
man, and this principle has been illustrated 


cannot con- 


cede 


on a prodigious scale in our pension largess- 
On the other hand, the 
children of millionaires is not quite so rare 
as Mr. Carnegie intimates. 
known where inherited wealth has been wise- 


es, virtue among 


Instances are 


.ly administered by men of respectable and 
even irreproachable habits. Mr. Carnegie's 
dictum, “I would leave to my son 
a curse as the almighty dollar,” is too sweep- 


as soon 














ing. Millions of people who are not million- 
aires give their the ad- 
Vatitages of wealth, and desire is one 
of the greatest incentives to exertion and to 
Provided they their 
children wisely, it is impossible to maintain 
that the gift of these advantages is necessari 
ly injurious. 

On this point Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Glad 
stone had some debate; the latter contending 


desire to children 


this 


accumulation educate 


that ‘‘the hereditary transmission of wealth 
and position, in conjunction with the calls 
and 
good and not an evil thing."” Of course, this 
is nothing but the old conflict the 


ideals of 


of occupation of responsibility, is a 
bet ween 


democracy and aristocracy, and 


we need not restate it. Very possibly, Mr 
Carnegie’s doctrine, that poverty urges men 
to struggle to escape from it, if applied in 
practice, would stimulate material progress 
Whether the life of men, as a whole, would 
be higher and better, if had to 
work for his living, is certainlyan open ques 
tion. At the 
always hitherto been 
the development of an aristocracy 
we shall the experiment of confiscat- 
ing large fortunes at the death of 
owners tried on an increasing scale, togeth- 
Yet 
however 


every one 


all events increase of wealth 


has accompanied by 
Probably 
see 


their 


er with progressive taxes on incomes 
the 
gratifving to the envious, may 


results of such experiments, 
diminish the 
earnings of the as well as the profits 
of the rich. 

What Mr. 
relations between workmen and their masters 
He the 


and gradual 


poor 


Carnegie has to say about the 


favors 
the 


is sensible and practical 


“sliding-scale’ of wages 
the 


we observe that his views require 


reduction of hours of labor As to 
“Trusts,”’ 
some revision. He favors partnerships rather 
but, his 
firm stock His 


sentiments concerning our new colonial pol- 


than corporations; since he wrote, 


has become a company 


icy, and about Imperialism generally, are 
well known. They are humane and enlight- 
ened; nor do we believe that his perception 
of the financial folly of the armed exploita- 
tion of weak nations by strong ones tinflu- 
ences him than that 
a policy is fundamentally unjust. Whether 
Mr. Carnegie’s gospel or not, we 


more his feeling such 
we accept 


must concede that it is not an ignoble one, 


and that he proves his faith by his works 
The Monitor and the Nary under Steam 
By Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant United 


States Navy. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
the 


development of the United States Navy, so 


This work is principally devoted to 
far as ship construction is concerned, since 
the 
treats of the Wonitor and the many changes 


introduction of steam, and especially 
in vessels of our own and other navies since 
the famous fight at Hampton Roads between 
the 


a brief account of 


Werrimac. It closes with 


the 


Vonitor and 
Spanish-American 
war 

The review of the history of steam naviga- 
the 


combines 


tion with which book opens is of in 


terest, and conciseness with ac- 


curacy. A clear description of the develop 


ment of the Monitor and Merrimac follows, 


and an account of their construction and 
early trials and difficulties will be found to 
be full of of historical 
Mr. Bennett's training as a former engt- 
neer officer of the makes him par- 
ticularly competent to deal with this subject. 


concerning the attack of 


detail and value. 


Navy 


In the questions 
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the monitors upon Fort Sumter and Charles- 
ton harbor, however, it is not singular to 
find him leaning towards the side of Chief- 
Engineer Stimers rather than towards the 
naval commander-in-chief of the opera- 
tions at that place. A more extensive and 
thorough study of this question would, we 
feel convinced, lead him to moderate his 
opinions as to the competency of the moni- 
tors of that day or the present day to oper- 
ate successfully against fortifications of the 
time. The opinion of Chief-Engineer 
Stimers that the obstructions at Charles- 
ton, as well as all of the existing forts and 
batteries, could be readily passed by the 
monitors was not borne out by the succeed- 
ing events of the war, and even Ericsson 
himself, hot-headed advocate as he was, did 
not claim that the forts could be taken by 
the monitors. 

When our author leaves the field of en- 
gineering and ship construction and gets 
within the realms of international law, he 
is at once beyond his depth. The Con- 
federate privateers performed little service 
in commerce-destroying during the civil 
war, while the Confederate cruisers, whose 
efforts were so far-reaching, would not have 
been affected by any adhesion on our part 
to the Declaration of Paris, as the writer 
states on page 185. In his description of the 
fight between the Alabama and the Kear- 
sarge, he again errs in stating that the 
Deerhound did not violate any rule of neu- 
trality in taking Semmes and the other 
survivors of the Alabama to a place of 
safety beyond the reach of the Kearsarge. 
The Deerhound, on account of the few boats 
left intact on board the Kearsarge, was prop- 
erly requested to assist in saving the ship- 
wrecked men of the Alabama; but she de- 
parted from her neutral position when, 
after doing so, and without communicat- 
ing with Winslow, she took his lawful 
prisoners to a neutral port and a place of 
freedom. It would not have been wise, un- 
der the existing conditions of international 
affairs, for the Kearsarge to have fired upon 
the Deerhound and compelled her return, 
but it would have been legitimate and with- 
in her belligerent rights. On the other 
land, the letter of Secretary Welles to Capt. 
Winslow, quoted by the author, does no 
credit to Mr. Welles as the head of a de- 
partment of state, contending as he did that 
the crew were not entitled to be paroled. 
They were of the same status as their 
brethren in the army of the Confederate 
States. 

A succinct account is given of the de- 
velopment of the battle-ship from the 
Monitor in our own and other navies, show- 
ing the absurdity of the controversy of 
monitors vs, battle-ships. One was but the 
germ of the other, the latter being de- 
veloped for sea conditions and outside coast 
and harbor defence. The monitor aids in 
the retention of the possession of the in- 
side anchorage and harbor, while the bat- 
tle-ship secures its use as a port to the 
commerce of the world, 

The sketch of the Spanish-American war 
is reasonably full and accurate. The au- 
thor, Iike all thinking and unprejudiced 
men in or out of the naval service, appreci- 
ates the value of the services of Admiral 
Sampson. It is hoped that the day of the 
unreasoning and unthinking is passing 
away, and that the well-earned rank of 
vice-admiral will’ be bestowed upon the 





rear-admiral before it becomes an impos- 
sibility. The monitors delayed the passage 
of Admiral Sampson to Porto Rico and 
prevented his return to the Windward Pas- 
sage and Cuba in time to meet Cervera 
south of Cuba. If the delay had been a lit- 
tle longer, Cervera’s squadron would have 
been found in San Juan, a harbor in which 
it would have been peculiarly exposed to 
destruction by the naval fire alone. Its use- 
lessness as a naval station would have been 
so thoroughly demonstrated that no lay or 
professional voice would have been raised, 
as at the present time, advocating the ex- 
penditure of money and labor in this port, 
so inadequate to the needs of the times. 


Daniel O'Connell and the Revival of Nation- 
al Life in Ireland. By Robert Dunlop, 
M.A. [‘‘Heroes of the Nations.’’] G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Pp. xv. 393. Por- 
traits and illustrations. 


Familiar as we were with the history of 
Daniel O’Connell’s career, the appellation 
“hero” did not strike us as particularly ap- 
propriate. Webster, however, fully justifies 
it. O’Connell certainly comes under the de- 
scription: 

“A man of distinguished valor, intrepidi- 
ty, or enterprise in danger; a prominent or 
central personage in any remarkable action 
or event; hence, a great, illustrious, or 
extraordinary man.”’ 


His life carries with it the history of 
Ireland during his time. We have of late 
years devoted as much of our space to Irish 
affairs as, compared to the general inter- 
ests of the world, they deserve. Our notice 
of this book shall therefore be brief. It 
supplies a long-felt want, is admirably writ- 
ten, and, as an expansion of the life of 
O’Connell contributed by the author to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ tends to 
increase our already favorable estimate of 
that work. The space (319 out of 382 pages 
—there is an index) devoted to O’Connell’s 
pre-Repeal days is perhaps unduly great, 
yet they were the days of his greatest 
achievement. He is most loved by the Irish 
people for his later, though unsuccessful, ef- 
forts in the Repeal cause. Mr. Dunlop leans 
to delineation of the better side of his char- 
acter. From Swift’s time, and excluding the 
brief period during which Ireland had a 
parliament of her own, only through rough 
vigorous natures placing themselves outside 
general polite society, free from British 
opinion, sacrificing much of the sweetness 
of life and ordinary ambitions, has it been 
possible to attain effective reforms for Ire- 
land. O’Connell was one such. Is it special- 
ly to please some readers that our author 
writes, near the close— 

“England has never yielded one iota to 
terrorism, and if concession after conces- 
sion has marked the progress of the fifty 
years that have elapsed since O’Connell’s 
death, it is not to the advocates of physical 
force, but to those who, in season and out of 
season, had preached and practised O’Con- 
nell’s doctrine of Constitutional agitation, 
that the thanks are due’’? 


Do we not read (at page 224) concerning 
the accomplishment of emancipation— 


“Coming, however, as it did, not as a free 
gift, but as the price paid to prevent a 
civil war, it failed to kindle the smallest 
spark of national gratitude. Twist the mat- 


ter as one may, it is clear that England’s’ 


necessity, and not England’s justice, was 
responsible for the concession’’? 


After all, though few writers sufficiently 





emphasize the fact, the granting of the fran- 
chise to Catholic Ireland by the Irish Par- 
liament in 1793 was a greater concession 
than that of the right to appointments and 
to represent coreligionists by the British 
Parliament in 1829. The one was accom- 
plished within a brief period by reason and 
good feeling; the other only by veiled re- 
bellion. The lessons of O’Connell’s career 
have never been lost on Ireland. Among 
the many admirable illustrations in the vol- 
ume is one of Kilmainham Jail, where, in 
1818, Mr. Magee, one of the precursors of 
the emancipation struggle, was confined. 
Perhaps not many readers will remember 
that the railings shown in front of the pris- 
on were added seventy years later to ren- 
der more sure the detention of Mr. Parnell 
and the others through whose exertions land 
reform essential to the life of the country 
was secured. O’Connell’s steadfastness in 
opposition to Southern slavery, so striking- 
ly contrasting with the attitude of certain 
of a later school of Irish politicians, will 
always be remembered to his honor. 





The Sicge in Peking. By W. A. P. Martin. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


After fifty years of life in China, thirty of 
which had been spent in teaching interna- 
tional law, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, from think- 
ing that Peking was “the safest place in the 
world,” was called to the new experience of 
a siege. After a hasty hurricane of reform, 
followed by the terrible reaction of two 
years ago, the one enterprise of the Im- 
perial University—probably because propos- 
ed by Li Hung Chang—was saved from the 
wreck, and began its hopeful life under Dr. 
Martin’s presidency. Not until the drawing 
of the cordon around the besieged legations 
did the author realize the gravity of the 
situation. During the leaguer he was made 
inspector of passes at the chief gate. Though 
in age over three-score years and ten, he 
took his part and “bore his burdens” like a 
younger man. From his high point of van- 
tage he could see pretty much everything 
that was going on within the legation ‘‘com- 
pound.” With him as companion was an- 
other man of age and dignity, Sir Robert 
Hart, who had spent forty years of his life in 
organizing the Chinese customs service, 
having raised the revenue from three to 
thirty millions of taels. 

In this report of an eye-witness, which 
he has dictated with all possible rapidity to 
his stenographer—a fact which may explain 
if not excuse a certain lack of judicial cool- 
ness and dignity, the presence of which is 
so manifest in the author’s earlier and more 
scholarly book on ‘The Chinese’—Dr. Martin 
contrasts the eight banners of the Mantchus 
with the eight banners of the allies, He 
considers that three motives combined to 
bring about the recent upheaval in China. 
These were political jealousy, religious an- 
tagonism, and industrial competition. The 
Tartars are themselves an alien race, and 
have always shown themselves suspicious of 
everything tending to augment the prestige 
of foreigners in China. The fetish-super- 
stition of the Boxers and their agglomera- 
tion of the three systems of Buddha, Con- 
fucius, and Lao-Tsze were united in fanati- 
cal war against Western religion. When a 
secret society was transformed into a po- 
litical party, the first objects singled out 
for destruction were the products of for- 
eign machinery. Years ago Dr. Martin wrote 
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in his book on the Chinese that the Mantchus | 


had shown themse‘ves to be “‘the most im- 
provable race in Asia’; yet though they 
conquered the Middle Kingdom force, 
they have become more Chinese than the 
Chinese themselves. For, while the Chinese 


by 


have shown themselves accessible to new 
ideas, the Mantchus, having espoused the 
civilization of China, have distinctly re- 


fused to exchange it for that of the West. 
Nevertheless, despite the shocking reversion 
to barbarism which marks the close of their 
history, ‘‘no native dynasty ever governed 
the country with more wisdom.” Dr. Martin 
believes that the Chinese can be easily gov- 
erned by the foreign ‘Patient, 
industrious, and unwarlike, they were made 
to be ruled by others.”’ As a matter of fact, 
they have actually been under the sway of 
different hordes of Tartars ‘‘for seven cen- 
turies out of the last fifteen.” 

In his sketch of the Emperor and the re- 
form party, Dr. Martin shows that the 


Powers. 


Taku forts by the aliens, the soldiers of the 
Government came prominently forward and 
the “Boxers’’ almost disappeared. The le- 
gation guards, numbering less than 500, sav- 
ed the situation. brought 
the Mantchu Guard, of probably 50,000 men, 
against the “legationers,"’ but it 
that there 


The Government 


seems al- 


most certain Was some power 


checking the besiegers, for they never seem- | 


ed to put forth their full strength. Dr. Mar- 
tin gives a vivid detail of the 
siege, the wonderful 


picture in 


showing especially 


| work done by Professor Gamewell. 


scheme for the making of a New China was | 


derived remotely from America, but me- 


diately from Japan, as Kang Yu Wei, the | 
Canton doctor, friend of the Emperor and , 


himself leader, confessed. He insisted upon 
copying as far as possible the example of 
Japan. This radical programme was, how- 
ever, blotted out in the blood of its advo- 
cates by the coup d’état by which the Em- 
peror was retired and humbled, and the Em- 
press Dowager began to take ‘‘her ride on a 
tiger.’ Dr. Martin pricks the bubble of ro- 
mance, originating about five years ago in 
a New York Sunday paper, which made the 
Empress Dowager in origin a Canton slave 
girl, whereas she is of gentle birth and 
her family is well known in Peking. Using 
the discredited Emperor as her helpless tool, 
this woman selected the son of Prince Tuan, 
a boy, fourteen years of age, whom she 
intended to place on the throne as soon as 
the young Emperor was compelled to ab- 
dicate. Prince Tuan, the father of the boy, 
thus raised to sudden prominence and im- 
portance, being in the confidence of the 
Dowager, began at once to play that bloody 
réle which the Tai Wen Kun, a person of 
exactly the same rank and in the same 
situation, had already played in Korea. A 
bitter hater of the aliens and all their works, 
he had but to point out that the repeated 
foreign aggressions on Chinese territory 
gave the Empress her opportunity. She had 
resolved to enter upon war should any fur- 
ther encroachments be made, when, just at 
this point, the ‘“‘Boxer’’ agitation came into 
view as a heaven-sent auxiliary. The war- 
cry of these would-be purifiers of the land 
of the sages was exactly like that of the 
foreigner-haters in old Japan of the sixties— 
“Uphold the dynasty and destroy the bar- 
barian.” During the first ten days of the 
siege, the ‘“Boxers’’ were the assailants. In 
the second stage, after the attack on the 
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In his chapter on Reconstruction, the au- 
thor is of the same mind with Europeans. 
He suggests that while the United States is 
supposed to indulge in territorial aggran- 
dizement less than any other nation, the isl- 


and of Hainan, half as large as Sicily, 


would | 


make a good stepping-stone between Hong | 


Kong and the Philippines. “‘We should then 
have a tangible ground towards demanding 
to be heard on all questions relating to the 
future of China. This 
Without it our grow- 
ing commerce and our magnificent 
and mining enterprises in the interior will 
be 
published views of Sir Robert Hart 
little He takes a 
hopeful view, believing that though the Pow 


is demanded 
by our natural growth 
railway 


insecure.”’ 
are a 


too pessimistic. more 
ers have undertaken a task not unlike tha 
of Rome, had she uild th 
city of Pompeii, the situation, though not 
cheering, is far from hopeless, 
ductions of photographs recently taken en- 
liven the work. 


resolved to ret 
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INustrated with numerous full-page plates and 
engravings inthe text. Octavo. 500 pages. 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00, net; three-quarters le- 
vant, ornamental tooling, $10.00, net. 





Sold by all Booksellers or sent postpaid by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


PROMOTES 


















New York: { Ay hak, deny 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Annual Sale of 


Hemstitched 


Towels 


$3.00 to $7.50 a dozen. 


We now offer some 1,500 
dozen absorbent, durable huck- 
aback towels, plain white, or 
with damask borders. Excel- 
lent goods and_ exceptional 
values in every way. 

Lot No.18. 170 dozen, 22x40 inches, 
white huck with damask bor- 
ders, per dozen..... Fa ie areata v 

Lot No. 19. 200 dozen, 23x44 inches, 
extra heavy all white huck, per 
NOH § aiovdves Fh co RnR 3.00 

Lot No. 21. 70 dozen, 22x41 inches, 
fine white huck with damask 
borders, per dozen............ 4.09 

Lot No. 28, 150 dozen, 24x42 inches, 
white huck with damask bor- 


ders, per dozen...............- 6.00 
Lot No. 30. 22 dozen, 27x42 inches, 
white huck, per dozen......... 7.50 


Also a full line of hemmed huckaback 
towels at $1.50 to $3.00 dozen. 


B.oklet about these and other go ds offered 
at our January Sale mailed free. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


+s The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 














it 
Constable KC 


Women’s Furnishings. 


Lawn and Grass Linen Shirt Waists. 


Paris Lingerie, 
Specially Designed in Matched Sets. 


Bridal Trousseaus. 


Breakfast Jackets, Negligee Gowns, Bath Wrappers. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Corsets. 


Seooder ary AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





































